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Tue JupGMENT.— The Day of Judgment hastens in 
its coming. This most solemn and awful day is writ- 
ten down in the books of God. Then this present state of 
existence will cease; then time will close ; then the end- 
less ages of eternity will begin; then the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise; then the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; then the earth and all the works 
that are therein shall be burned up. While these scenes 
of terrible sublimity are transpiring, the Son of God 
will appear in glory and power, surrounded by count- 
less hosts of sinless angels, and before Him shall be 
gatbered:-all men, whether holy or unholy, and all the 
angels who kept not their first estate. 


* Every eye shall then behold Him, 
Robed in dreadful majesty ; 
Those who set at naught and sold Him, 
Pierced and nailed Him to the tree, 
Deeply wailing, 

Shall the true Messiah see.” 
‘*Then the King shall say unto them on His right hand, 
Come, ye, ble-sed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; 
then shall He say also unto them on the left hand, De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” 

In these decrees of infinite and omniscient justice, 
every intelligent creature in all the universe will see 
that mercy and love are mingled with righteousness and 
truth. Even the condemned and banished ones will 
be the first to recognize the justice of their doom, while 
the records of the books of God’s remembrance will 
show to all the universe the holiness of the solemn 
decision. 

Judgment-bound sinner! what will you do in that 
day ? On which side of the great white throne will you 
appear? You must be there, whether prepared or un- 
prepared. You must stand in the presence, the burning 
presence of the Judge, clothed in the white robe of the 
saints, a blood-washed and forgiven sinner, or clad in 
the wretched rags of the unrepentant prodigal, polluted 
and vile, the confessedly fit companion of the devil and 
his angels. Sinner, you can never stand the test of thé 
Judgment Day unless you make Christ your friend. Re- 
fusing His offers of mediation and atonement, you may 
live a careless and godless life; but when He comes to 
judge the world in righteousness, where will you ap- 
pear, and whither will you go? The ery of terror and 
despair, with which you may call upon the rocks and 
mountains to fall upon you and hide you from the face 
of the Judge, will all be in vain; you cannot flee away 
from His presence; even the darkness: shall be as the 
light ; and though you fly on the wings of the morning 
to the outermost bounds of the universe, or plunge to 
the extremest depths of hell, the hand of God will find 
you and bring you before the bar for trial. 

Dying sinner! for your own soul’s sake, prepare to 
meet thy God, prepare for judgment. Bow in humility 
at the foot of the cross, renounce and forsake forever 
your sins, and hasten to hide your helpless soul in the 
only refuge in the universe. Hide yourself in Christ. 

*u* 





A very important, and as it proved, contrary to the 
fears of some, harmonious convention, was held, the 
first of the present month, in Mount Morris, N. Y. 
It was called and conducted in the interest of the late 
East Genesee Conference, which was somewhat summa- 
rily, and amid much excitement, legislated out of ex- 
isténce at the last General Conference. Bishop Simp- 
son presided by invitatioa, and, by his calmness and 
judicious counsels, had no little influence in securing 
the favorable results that closed the discussions. Legal 
counsel had been taken as to the effect of the abroga- 
tion of Conference lines upon denominational funds. 
Judge Selden recommended legislative action to author- 





ize the appointment of trustees, or the sale of corpo- 
rate property holding, with several other judges, that a 
vote of General Conference could not deprive, the late 
Conference of its legal rights as ansincorporated body. 
Judge Williams thought the act of General Conference 
legally invalidated subscriptions to Syracuse University 
to the amount of over $100,000. The Convention 
finally embodied its almost unanimous judgment in the 
following resolutions : — 


1. Resolved, The Convention condemns the act by 
which East Genesee Conference was dissolved, and 
appeals to the next General Conference to restore it. 

2. It requests the two Conferences into which their 
former body has been merged, to bring this measure 
to the favorable consideration of the General Conter- 
ence; and they pledge themselves, if they will do so, 
to cordially fall in line in their new relations, and faith- 
fully meet all the obligations thus incurred. 

3. They adopt a memorial to General Conference, 
and appoint six of their nuinber, with power to fill va- 
cancies, to present it and urge their restoration as a Con- 
ference. 

4. They request the Bishops and Presiding Elders so 
to arrange the districts and appointments for the next 
four years, as to keep the old members on the old field, 
as far as possible. 

5. They place all the documents and a papers be- 
longing tothe Conference in the custody of Rev. J. 
Copeland, and Dr. Dennis, of Lima. 


It is hoped that this amicable and full discussion of 
this exciting question will quiet the people of this dis- 
trict, and preserve harmony in the churches, at least 
until they are permitted to have a rehearing of their 
grievances at the next General Conference. 





The olive color bids fair to be as sharp a test of the 
real humanity and piety of certain portions of our citi- 
zens as the black. We were not so much surprised to 
find the spirit of caste exhibited among the ignorant 
laborers on Western railroads. There was no less reason 
for an Irishman’s persecuting a Chinaman, than tlrat 
he should abuse a colored American. Neither did it 
seem so uncommon an occurrence that party platforms 
on the Pacific slope should yield to ignorant opposition 
on the part of their supporters to the olive Oriental. 
But we confess to an honest astonishment when we 
read of a late event which occurred in a Christian 
church in San Francisco. We waited a week or two 
before alluding to it, hoping that it might bear some 
other hue than the color of the skin; but from later 
facts we are left to only one conclusion. It seems that 
certain Chinese converts, against whose confession of 
faith, or religious lives, no objection was made, were 
propounded for admission into the Third Congregational 
Church. One would have supposed that such an event 
would have excited the profoundest gratitude to God, 
and the liveliest Christian interest. But the Church, 
apparently in view of the desperate and despisable pre- 
judice against these men from the opposite continent, 
refused, by a vote of 43 to 38, to receive them into its 
fellowship. We are not surprised to hear, as a resulting 
fact, that the pastor of the Church, Rey. W. C. Pond, 
has resigned his position as their minister. What will 
these exquisite saints do in heaven, for Christ’assures us 
that ‘‘ they will come from the East” as well as the 
West, to sit down in His kingdom? It is evident taat 
there is still much ‘‘ hay, wood, and stubble” built up on 
the true foundation, which will be tried by fire. 





Tke Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South, is called 
to mourn the death of its most able editor, Dr. Thomas 
E. Bond. He died last week, at his home in Mary- 
land, of a malignant tumor in the bowels. His severe 
sickness has already been announced, but his déath 
comes to us as a surprise, and it will bring grief into a 
very wide and affectionate circle of friends. Dr. Bond 
inherited the genius of his well-known and highly re- 





spectable father, whose name he bore and honored. 
He had his incisive mind; his quick wit, his readiness 
for, and in, controversy, his genial good humor, and 
his earnest piety. Like his father he was a born editor, 
as well as an educated physician, and does not leave 
behind him his equal in his own Church. Unlike his 
father, he left the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
controversy growing out of the slavery question, and 
guve his influence and talents to the Church South. It 
is a grateful fact that his latest editorial efforts, how- 
ever, have been put forth in the advocacy of fraternal 
relations between the two divi-ions of the Church, and 
the hearty concurrence with the amicable measures of 
the late General Conference.» He was an able writer, 
although his pen has been chiefly devoted to periodical 
literature. A fine article in The Independent on the 
philosophical] aspects of prayer, showed how well pre- 
pared the writer was for more elaborate literary work 
than any he had found time to undertake. Dr. Bond 
was an ordained local elder, and a preacher of marked 
ability. His loss will be seriously felt as a citizen in 
the community. as oue of the leaders of public opinion, 
and as an affectionate and very agreeable friend. Miny 
of our readers know that he was a brother-in-law of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, of the Theological Seminary. 


> 





Ithas heen so long a period since we have been 
obliged to record a serious revolution in South America, 
except the long-standing, and now it is to be hoped, 
permanently-settled contest between Paraguay and 
Brazil and the Avgentine Republic, that we had come 
to look upon existing governmeuts in that country as 
quite steady in their administration of Public uffairs. 
Late intelligence, however, from Peru, brings a sad 
account of revolution and assassination. The regular 
publication of news in that Republic had temporarily 
ceased. The constitutional president, Balta, was sud- 
denly, in July last, deposed and imprisoned by a military 
usurper, and afterwards put to death; and the repre- 
sentative Congress of the country was dispersed at the 
point of the bayonet. The revolutionist was General 
Gertierrez, minister of war. The people, however, of 
the city of Lima, after a short period of terror, rose en 
masse, deposed the usurper, and reinaugurated a regu- 
lar government and a Congress. The first Vice-presi- 
dent, Zevallos, took the direction of affairs, and ap- 
pointed a loyal cabinet. The excited people simply 
required the summary punishment of Gertierrez. Le 
attempted to escape. Being recognized, he was soon 
surrounded by the crowd, and his body was hung upon 
a street lamp-post. Peace reigns again, for the present 
in Lima, its capital, and throughout Peru. 





It is a very significant evidence of the great revival 
in scientific studies, that one of the most popular, as 
well as largest monthly magazines of the day, is en- 
tirely devoted to the discussion and consideration of 
scientific subjects. We allude to ‘** The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly,” published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. It has reached now its fourth monthly number, 
and is enjoying deserved popularity. Many of its top- 
ies are considered from a very ** liberal” etand-point, 
but its writers are some of the widest known scientists 
of the day, and all the latest aspects of the various 
branches of natural science are presented with more or 
less fullness. The September number contains fifteen 
papers, besides a full miscellany. These articles are 
upon The Nature of Social Science, Clever Fishes, Mo- 
tions of Stars, Unconscious Action of Brain Yeast, 
Measurement of Earthquake, Ware School Dietaries, 
Scientific Dabblers, Town and Country Producers of In- 
tellect, Civilization as Accumulated Force, Popular Ge- 
ology, On Moral Contagion, The Enemies we Import. 
Editor’s Table. Certainly here is a rich variety. 
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A MISSIONARY HYMN. 
“ OVER THE SEA.” 
BY MARGARET MASON. 
The sails are set, the anchor weighed, 
Our ship goes sailing, sailing, 
Come west wind from your cloudy cares, 
In breezes never failing. 


Original and Selected 





Tis break of day, and far astern 
I watch the seaweed drifting, 
The coming dawn from off the sea, 
The shades of night are lifting. 


O, rays of light! from out the east 
Ye bring the voice of wailing, 
Come, Holy Spirit, breathe on me 
Thy comfort never failing. 

To lands far off, for thee, O Christ, 
1 go to tell the story: 

Shine thou upon that sea of souls, 
And flood it with thy glory. 


The joys I leave are but to me, 
As seaweed idly drifting, 

For on thatsea of buman souls 
I watch the shadows lifting. 


Ye west winds blow, thou ship speed on, 
My hopes with thee are sailing, 

O, Holy Spirit, breathe on me 
In comfort never failing. 


So shall my heart for work so great, 
Be strong in its endeavor, 

Until my soul ubove its fears 
Is lifted up for ever. 





> 
FEATHERS DROPPED FROM A FLYING 
BY GILBERT HAVEN. 


WING. 
FROM DETROIT TO DULUTH, 

Not that I have yet reached Duluth. That point may 
never be reached; for, though only two days out, the 
fog hangs thick about us, and the vessel paws its way 
back and forward, “slowing” at either end, while 
rocks to the front of it, rocks to the rear of it, rocks_to 
the left of it, and rocks to the right of it, give it good 
grounds for its hesitation. It is a good time to write, 
only that this rest induces a rocking of its own, more 
disagreeable, though less dangerous, than the rocks 
around it. Still, it is pulling along a little, and that 
evens the keel, and makes composition possible. 

The Isle Royale is the place where we are fogged in, 
a rocky island on the north shore, around whose point 
we are seeking a passage to Silver Islet and its rich 
fruit. It is not the first time that such treasures have 
been found with difficulty, on aceount of the mists in 
which they hide themselves. Four days already have 
we been on this deep, and two more must elapse ere 
the great sea is crossed. The steamer Keweenaw, pro- 
nounce with a v,"Kevenaw, like Tony Weller’s vidder. 
Why it is thus cockneyized I have not heard. The 
point it is named for is not in Canada. It is as Amer- 
ican as any other ** w.” 

It was a pleasant Sabbath, that at Detroit. The 
Central Chureh has about the finest audience-room of 
any of our The chancel is of 
hexagonal form, making an amphitheatre about the 
preacher that is a great improvement on the narrow 
nave that ordinarily makes the whole of a church. A 
chancel of a perfect cruciform shape may be better, 
artistically, hut this is better for the audience, adapta- 
tion to whose wants is the best art. 


costliest churches. 


A MILLIONAIRE A BEGGAR. 


A new chapel dedicated in the afternoon, revealed a 
new sight to me in church begging, — that of a rich 
man doing the solicitation. David Preston was the 
man that did it, and admirably was it done. He held 
that house full, with hardly a leak, for two whole hours, 
and gave them a clear receipt for $7,000 of indebted- 
ness as its pleasant finale. You never heard of Dayid 
Preston? Well you ought to. He should have many 
imitators in giving and in begging. He is a banker of 
Detroit, not very wealthy as wealth goes now-a-days; a 
quarter of a million or so, who loves his Church, and 
shows his love by his works and words. He took the 
platform, opened the offertory services with a song by 
Chaplain McCabe, promised another when $5,000 should 
be raised ; started off the $500 subscription, with one for 
himself, and one for his wife, and worked on and-down 
till he got the whole amount raised. It was a delightful 
service. He gave about $3,000 
of the whole, and rode home the happiest man of all 
the crowd. How I wished and prayed that other Da- 
vids who are bankers, and others of all names and 
callings, would go and do likewise in free chapel build- 
ing, and other benevolences. Brother Preston prom- 
ises thirty, and even forty churches in Detroit, in not 
mavy years, and he will make his promise sure. There 
are less than ten now. He does not confine his gifts to 


Everybody enjoyed it. 








his city, but has pledged $70,000 to Albion College, 
which he will give, or beg, or both. May he have 
many imitators. I know several rich men who would 
make admirable beggars. They can speak finely, and 
then can fill the chinks with their five hundreds and less 
and more, which no minister can do, save one in a 
thousand, and ‘he never will do it; the more such persons 
and parsons have, the less they usually being inclined 
to give. 
THE WESLEYAN, NOT THE VERONA ROMEO, 

is a live town, forty miles above Detroit, where a live 
pastor got up’the liveliest corner-stone laying that the 
deponent ever witnessed. Rey. Mr. Smart is from 
Maine; that is enough to prove his right to bis name. 
But Maine is improved by being translated to Michigan, 
at least so they think out here. If so, Brother Smart 
should call himself Smarter. He was Smartest this 
time. A brick chureh (every church of any preten- 
sions is brick in this lumber country), costing thirty to 
forty thousand dollars (they all cost that and upward), 
is to be corner-stoned. The day is delightful, the 
crowd large, the services complete, sermon and all are 
included, and the feast that follows in the hall, rounds 
off the first part of the programme handsomely, The 
second part was an evening entertainment, with sacred 
songs, an historical address by Dr. Pilcher, creams, and 
a good time generally. The town entered into the 
occasion, and turned out a full rank to enjoy the day. 

The Juliets that belong to this Romeo were full of 
activity and animation, Per example: The hall was 
adorned with portraits, and among others those of Wes- 
ley, Washington, and Lincoln. On asking the daughter 
of the Presiding Elder why they had not that of Grant 
among them, ‘* They wouldn’t allow us anything polit- 
ical,” she replied. ‘* We offered to hang Horace Greeley 
up face to the wall, and they wouldn’t even let us do 
that.” And her smile was childlike and bland. I told 
her she ought to have a vote sure, to which she assent- 
ed, of course. The Presiding Elder, Rey. Seth Reed, is 
a gentleman of dignity and ability. His district is well 
wooded, but is getting cleaned up, what with saw, and 
ax and fire, and so becoming fit for civilized man, who, 
having cut every tree down, proceeds immediately to 
plant others in their place. Look at that Detroit: Fa- 
ther Henniquin said it seemed impossible that nature 
could create such exquisite parks as adorned the site of 
this city. Yetthe Frenchmen who settled it, proceed 
to abolish every such exquisite spot near the shore, and 
the English and Yankees have kept up the iniquity even 
till now; so that its broad avenues and bits of park 
are without a trace of this admirable nature. A little 
island above the city yet retains three hundred acres of 
ancient woods, but that will probably soon become a 
desolation, instead of being, as it should and can, a 
praise and a joy to all generations. 

One of the best things in Detroit is Rev. J. M. 
Arnold’s bookstore. Centrally located, handsome in 
size and appointments, well provided with books, it is 
doing much to make Methodism more and more a 
power in this city and State. There is ‘a little rift 
within the lute,” in the omission of ‘* Methodist ” before 
the word ‘* Bookstore,” though Brother Arnold is so in- 
tense 2 Methodist that perhaps this little prefix would 
be ridiculous excess. Detroit Methodism has many 
honored names, not the least among whom is that of 
Hon. John Owen, who lately declined the nomination 
for governorship by the Greeleyites, he having no sym- 
pathy with that movement. His position on the Book 
Committee did much to bring about that wise action.. 


PORT HURON, 

about twenty-five miles farther from the lake, is another 
specimen of like thoughtlessness. It is beautiful for 
situation. The St. Clair River is a narrow, swift cur- 
rent, where the Grand Trunk makes its crossing. The 
town lies along the bank. Its broad streets are well 
shaded, with some of the former trees yet in position, 
but its reservation for a park is still neglected. Five 
hundred such acres ought to be kept; not even fifty are. 
The Methodists will soon erect a costly edifice here, not 
less than $40,000, The Congregational minister of the 
place said the fires about here last year, which were 
especially devastating, did more good than harm, as 
they cleared many a farm of their dead trees and roots 
that were cumbering the ground. 

Here we take steamer for 

MACKINAW. 

Revs. Messrs. Blades and Shier, of Detroit, are of the 
company. The former is known to every Michigander, 
and knows how to get, if not give, the benefit of the 
elergy. They while away many an otherwise tedious 
hour by their converse, which is like that of all cleries, 
high and sweet. 

A day antl a night on the Huron satisfies us. Its 
rolling awakened responsive motions which we do not 
care to continue. So the Straits of Micuilimackinac are 





a welcome sight, even though only lights from the shore 
are all the sight we have. The Island House, a com- 
fortable hotel, gives us midnight greeting; and good 
beds and good sleep found us in the morning fresh and 
thankful. The island is so called after the Indian, 
Muck Turtle. It is shortened and Anglicized into 
Mackinaw. Its huge back answers to the name. 
Across the Straits lies Mackinaw City, so called, a place 
of log-huts, a wood wharf, a clearing of a few acres, 
and a dense forest. Yet here street-lots sell for $250, fifty 
by one hundred and fifty feet. Three families are on 
the clearing.. One of them, Mr. Stimpson, of Somerset, 
Me,, expects to realize .several thousand dollars for 
his investment ere many years.- He is not anxious to 
return to Maine, and in his log-house treated us after a 
princely fashion. Seldom have we eaten a better 
dinner than his gude-wife got up out of an empty larder. 
This was my first experience in a log-cabin, and I fell 
in such love with it that I almost promised myself one 
of my own. In fact, the proprietor of all these acres, a 
goodly Methodist, has one here, sumptuously furnished 
with books and stuffed chairs, and all the * fixins” of a 
city parlor. The three families had had no religious 
meeting for mavy months, if for years. So they gath- 
ered themselves together, and Brother Blades being to 
the manner born, led the meeting. We enjoyed pray- 
ing, singing, and talking, amid these ten or a dozen 
hermits; there were exactly thirteen, including the 
baby. They enjoyed it the more, and our meeting was 
one, none present, who were old enough, will soon if 
ever forget. At its close we adjourned to another 
cottage, and baptized two little ones. Two of those 
present were members of our Church. With this infant 
membership, she has a name to live at Mackinaw City. 

This point is celebrated in history for a bloody mas- 
sacre of English soldiers in a fort, by Indians connected 
with the Conspiracy of the Pontiac, so well told by Mr. 
Parkman, in his history of that last effort of the Eastern 
Indians to save themselves from annihilation. » They 
surprised and slew about seventy soldiers, drank their 
blood, and ate their flesh to give themselves courage 
and blood-thirstiness, The old fort still exists in mounds 
and fragments of its palisades. Even bones of the 
buried slain are dug up and borne away. Curidsity for 
relics got the better of my discretion, so much that I 
put a fragment of a rib in my breast-pocket, and there 
it is now, making me feel that I am carrying round a 
graveyard, and frightening me with the thought, what if 
this rib should be the very germ of the resurrection body ; 
for since woman came of a rib, and thence all the sub- 
sequent race, why may not that bit of the body be the 
nucleus of the coming body? And if the resurrection 
should come now, and this body, dead a hundred years 
or more, should spring out of my coat in its glory 
celestial or horror infernal, what a surprise to me ! 

But I could hardly pay much attention to the spectacle, 
being too much intent on my own strange transforma- 
tion; caught up into the clouds in the air, or plunged 
into abysses deeper than even the transgressor shall 
have to enter through the increased privileges and op- 
portunities of that hundred years. May this, and those 
over which it is now lying, be of those who through 
Christ shall have part in the first resurrection, and His 
glorious image wear. 

But this aflright comes not yet, and the rib of that 
poor English soldier or officer, it is small enough for 
the latter’s, perhaps a drummer boy’s, or the daughter 
of the regiment's, rests quietly in its new cemetery, and 
moves around these upper lakes as submissively as its 
original unit of body and soul moved, obedient 'to the 
George that then ordered it to this wilderness post and 
savage death. 

But I’ve loitered so long by the way in all sorts of 
soliloquies, that we shan’t get to Duluth in this paper. 
We must stop over at Mackinaw till next week. 
Though I will say, just for your relief, that Duluth is 
reached, and that this last sentence is being penned, 
more than an hour after midnight, from an airy clerical 
perch high up a steep hillside, which in two or three 
hours would reveal to your delighted eyes, were you 
here, about the loveliest land and water view you ever 
saw. It is the Naples of America. 





THE TRAINING OF MINISTERS. 
BY REV. M. J. TALBOT, D. D. 

At first thought it appears quite remarkable that the 
question of ministerial education is never quiet, but at 
brief intervals recurs and agitates the Church with its 
discussion. It has appeared pretty well settled that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will do as much as in her 
lies to raise the standard of qualification, and to aid her 
young ministry in attaining it. Yet, we see a well- 


known New England clergyman, and a distinguished 
theological professor of that Church at present enlisted 
for the maintenance of either side of that old contest. 
Still more strange is the aspect which this matter 
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presents as placed before the public from a Presbyterian 
stand-point, claiming that the number of ministers is 
too great, and the clergy to a large extent incompetent, 
basing the argument upon the fact, that so many of the 
clergymen of that denomination are constantly destitute 
of pastoral employment, and waiting for tenses 
hire them. 

The question of a professional training for the clerical 
office is one of those which have never been definitely 
settled by the common consent or formal decree of the 
whole Church, but respecting whic Christian opinion 
has vacillated from side to side, as circumstances and 
the demands of time and places have varied. It is gen- 
erally conceded, at this day, that the professional train- 
ing cannot supply the qualifications requisite for a 
minister, if piety, common sense, and the Divine call, 
either, or all of them be lacking. If the theological 
schools or the education societies are instituted or taken 
advantage of to foist a class of imbeciles upon the 
churches, as the New York Observer seems to think 
they do, they ought at once to be suppressed. But no 
one will undertake to say that this has thus far been the 
result of the establishment of these institutions in our 
branch of the Church. Doubtless instances have oc- 
curred that might be classed under this description ; 
but the great number of men of eminent piety, persist- 
ent labor, and extensive usefulness who have been 
aided into our ministry by these agencies, fully justify 
their existence, and the judiciousness of their manage- 
ment hitherto. 

The time is not yet come, however, when a formal 
professional training can be permitted to hold so prom- 
inent a place in the public estimation as to be regarded 
a condition, sine qua non, for the candidates for our 
ministry ; or as to exclude from its ranks worthy, studi- 
ous and pious men, who are called thereto, and have 
been unable to avail themselves of these inestimable 
advantages. Many men without them do far more for 
Christ than many others with them. A wide observa- 
tion and an extended experience lead to earnest pro- 
test against closing the door of the ministry absolutely 
against the class from which our ministers have been 
appointed for a century of unexampled success; while 
all needed encouragement should be given those who 
strive for the highest qualification for the work to which 
they are divinely called. 

There is some danger of overlooking, in the consid- 
eration of this subject, the wants of our feeble churches, 
incipient enterprises, and sparse rural populations. To 

_@ great extent they are neglected for want of some 
system of ministerial supply by which they can be 
reached without a larger outlay of expense than they 
can provide for. We losé our hold on some of our old 
fields, and fail to enter some new ones for want of 
young ministers who are not burdened with school- 
debts which demand high salaries, or, which is far 
worse, with ambition which would step at once into 
large parishes, and take responsibilities which a long 
experience would find a sufficient burden. When the 
itinerant system of our Church is permitted to work 
untrammeled, and ministers and churches give them- 
selves up to its operation, it obviates many of the 
difficulties which afflict those who are involved in the 
embarrassments of a ‘settled ministry; ” but its har- 
monious and successful working requires the acceptance 
of men with as few conditions as practicable, and the 
placing of all men who enter its lists upon equal foot- 
ing —the only distinctions being those which prove 
men more or less acceptable to the Head of the Church. 
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KNEELING IN PRAYER. 

In support of the opinion that kneeling is the proper 
attitude for prayer, the editor of the Evangelical Mes- 
senger cites Scripture, and expresses himself as fol- 
lows: — 

Solomon, before offering the dedicatory prayer in the 
temple at Jerusalem, ‘‘ kneeled down upon his knees 
before all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth 
his hands towards heaven.” ; 

** And Elijah went up to the top of Carmel, and he 
east himself down upon the earth, and put his face 
between his knees.” 

‘“*Now when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house; and his windows being 
open in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times in a day, prayed and gave 
thanks, as he did aforetime.” 

‘** But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down and 
prayed.” 

Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, 
‘kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.” 

“They all brought us on our way, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city; and we kneeled 
down on the shore and prayed.” 

** For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

‘That at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 


ground, and prayed that if it were possible the hour 
might pass from Him.” ‘ 

e insist on adhering to the custom of kneeling in 
prayer, not only because it has on its side the weight of 
Scriptural example, but additionally, because it is most 
appropriately expressive. What are we, that He who 
inhabiteth etérnity should be so tenderly mindful of us! 
Are we not, at the very best, only humble sinners, saved 
by grace? Though now pardoned, and washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, it still remains an historical fact that 
we have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Hence the kneeling posture in prayer, being the most 
expressive of humility, and reverence, and submission 
to God, becomes us best. 

In his notes on the third chapter of Paul’s letter to 
the Ephesians, Albert Barnes states his views on this 
subject in these words: ‘‘ The usual and the proper 
posture of prayer is to kneel. It isa posture which in- 
dicates reverence, and should, therefore, be assumed 
when we come before God. It has been an unhappy 
thing that the custom of kneeling in publie worship has 
ever been departed from in the Christian churches.” 
This, be it remembered, is the language of a distin- 
guished Biblical scholar, who lived and died in the 
bosom of the Presbyterian Church. The correctness of 
this view will not be disputed. 

**O come, and let us worship and bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.” — Christian Banner. 


THE DAY LABORER. 


Sow ye beside all waters, 
Where the dew of heaven may fall! 
Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, 
For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 
Sow, thou the thorns may wound thee — 
One more the thorns for thee ; 
And thougif the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopeful be. 
Sow ye beside all waters, 
With a blessing and a prayer; 
Name Him whose band upholds us, 
And sow thou everywhere. 


Work! in the wild waste places, 
Though none thy love may own; 
God guides the down of the thistle 
.The wand’ring wind has sown. 
Will Jesus chide thy weakness, 
Or call tity labor vain? 
The word that for Him thou bearest 
Shall return to Him again. 
Work! with thine heart in heaven, 
Thy strength in thy Master’s might, 
Till the wide waste places blossom 
In the warmth of a Saviour’s light. 


Watch not the clouds above thee; 
Let the whirlwind round thee sweep; 

God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another’s hand may reap. 

Have fuith, though ne’er beholding 
The seed burst from its tomb: 

Thou knowst not which may perish, 
Or what be spured to bloom. 

Room on the narrowest ridges 
The ripened grain will find, 

That the Lord of the harvest coming 
In the hurvest sheaves may bind. 

— Drifting Snow-Flakes. 





“MARK YOUR POISONS!” 


So says a medical journal. Bugs and rats must be 
exterminated, and ratsbane or strychnine must some- 
times be hought; sickness comes, and powerful drugs 
are employed to resist its ravages; bottles of laudanum, 
or innocent looking powders, are lying in drawers or 
upon the mantel, and through their proper use, life may 
be saved; yet a blunder may open graves, and fill 
hearts with the deepest woe! A little care may guard 
against this peril. ‘* Mark your poisons!” Let the 
death’s-head and cross-bones stare every one in th face, 
and the word, Poison! in bold characters, startle the 
careless who may handle the deadly drag! 

** Mark your poisons!” They may be hidden in the 
words you utter; they may be breathed in the tones of 
your voice: love is often blighted by their breath, and 
smiles and joyous hopes die under their terrible touch. 
The deadly virus of anger, envy or pride may course 
along the tones of the voice, and wither, by its fearful 
power, joy in the hearts of those we love. Let a mark 
be placed upon each selfish thought ere it poisons, with 
words, the happiness of home, and sends out its mem- 
bers in search of that happiness amid scenes of forbidden 
pleasure. 

*“*Mark your poisons!” They sparkle in. the wine- 
eup, and your child may drain its dregs. It creeps 
along the veins, which throb under its potent sway; it 
mounts to the brain; it deadens the heart, and brings 
woe and desolation on its fiery breath! Brand every 
bottle with the skeleton-head and dead men’s bones, 
that the unwary may not drink and die. 

There is death in many a book; death to virtue; a 
grave for the soul; the trail of the serpent is visible on 
every page, and his slime is deadly ; the venom lurks in 
each beautiful engraving which fascinates the eye while 
it inflicts deadly wounds upon the soul. Let the warn- 
ing be written on every title-page; let the eyes of your 
children be guarded from their allurements as carefully 
as you would hide away the poisonous drug from the 

little one who is attracted by the glittering crystal in 
which it is held. 

‘‘Mark your poisons!” Were it done, how many 
things we handle carelessly would exhibit the fatal sign. 








THE FIRST CARPET. 


I was very much amused at an anecdote an old 
preacher told of himself. It occurred some sixty or 
seventy years ago. He had been raised in the back- 
woods, and knew but little of the ways of the world. 


Carpets were not near so common then as they are 
now. Most people bad their floors scoured very clean, 
and nice white sand sprinkled over them. Sometimes 
an extra touch was given the floor by sprinkling black 
sand about in streaks and figures over the white. 

This wealthy man with whom the young preacher 
was to dine, however, had a earpet, but it was not 
large enough to cover the floor, so there was a naked 
place‘all round the room about the width of a cnair. 

It was the first carpet the preacher had ever seen, and 
he thought it would not do to step on it, so he took a 
seat near the wall, and drew his feet around on each 
side of his chair so as not to touch it. 

After a while a servant came in, and spreading down 
a piece of linen in the middle of the room, placed the 
dining-table on it and began to set it. 

The preacher was greatly troubled; he did not know 
how he was to get from the naked place where he sat 
to the piece of linen on which the table stood. He 
knew he could easily jump it if he had a fair chance; 
but how was he to manage with the chair between his 
feet he did not know. But then the thing nwst be done 
some way: so when dinner was announced, he arose 
from his chair, and summoning all his energies, he 
made a desperate leap, and to his great joy made the 
trip in safety. — Pacific Methodist. 
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THE GLORIFICATION OF JESUS. — The glorification of 
Jesus is the pledge of our future glorification. Behold 
what manner of love the Father has bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God,» It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is. Study the description of the transfig- 
ured Jesus, with his face shining as the sun, and his 
raiment white as the light. John saw that impressive 
sight, and carried it evermore as a dazzling photograph 
imprinted upon the tablet of his memory. But on the 
isle of Patmos, a being appeared to Him all radiant 
with glory, and John fell down to worship, His long- 
absent beloved Master seemed to stand before him. 
There could be no mistake, for on His bosom he had 
leaned. When lo! this brilliant form, rivaling in daz- 
zling splendors the transfigured person of Jesus, for- 
bids the worship of John, saying, ‘* 1 am of thy fellow- 
servants, the prophets.” A mortal man was so trans- 
formed as to be mistaken by John for the Lord of 
glory. Thus shall you and I be like Him, our older 
brother, the first-fruits from the dead, the pledge and 
pattern of our resurrection, and of our glorified bodies, 
The old Roman patricians put to death their younger 
offspring, and the modern Engli-h aristocracy disin- 
herit them, in order to agerandize the titled heir. But 
this family is unlike the rich and noble families of this 
world, in the fact that its Head desires to multiply its 
mewhers, having for them an inexhaustible inheritance. 
Sordid and selfish men form marriage alliances for 
themselves and for their children where the dividend is 
large, and the divisor is small, in order to secure the 
greater inheritance. But the estate of our heavenly 
Father is so immense, exhaustless, and absolutely inti- 
nite, that the divisor cannot be so large as to diminish 
the portion of any one. 
“The more that come with free good will 
*Twill make the feast the better still.” 

Friend, to become a member of this family you must 

be born again. — Rev. D. Steele. 
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THE WILDERNESS OF LONDON. — Who is generally 
known or cared about in London? I do not say univer- 
sally known, for nobody enjoys that proud distinction, 
not even the Prince of Wales — nay, not even the Tich- 
borne claimant. But who is ever generally known? 
Gladstone and Disraeli are; and Bright is. Dickens 
was, and, to a certain extent, Thackeray. Archbishop 
Manning and Mr. Spurgeon are, perhaps; but 1 cannot 
remember anybody else just now. Palmerston, in his 
day, was better known than any of these; and the 
Duke of Wellington was by far the most widely known 
of all. The Duke of Wellington was the only man who 
during my time was nearly as well known as Mr. Gree- 
ley is in New York. ‘* How can you, you know ?” as 
Mr. Pecksniff asks. We have four millions of people 
crowded into one city. It takes a giant of popularity 
indeed, to be seen and recognized above that crowd. 
As for your Brownings and Spencers and Froudes and 
the rest — your mere men of genius — well, they have 
their literary celebrity and they will doubtlesg have their 
fame. But average London knows and cares no more 
about them than it does about you or me. — Justin Mc- 
Carthy, in Galaxy for September. 
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A Goop Conscrence.— An Indian, being among his 
white neighbors, asked for a little tobacco, and one of 
them having some loose in his pocket, gave him a hand- 
ful. The day following, the Indian came back, inquir- 
ing for the donor, saying he bad found a quarter of a 
dollar among the tobacco. Being told that, as it had 
been given to him, he might as well keep it, he answer- 
ed, pointing to his breast, ‘‘ I got a good man and a bad 
man here; and the good man say it is not mine, I must 
return it to the owner ; the bad man say, ‘ Why, he gave 
it to you, and it is your own now;’ the good man say, 
‘ That’s not right, the tobacco is yours, not the money ;’ 
the bad man say, ‘ Never mind, you got it, go buy some 
dram ;’ the good man say, ‘ No, no, you must not do 
so;’ so I don’t know what to do, and I think to go to 
sleep; but the good man and the bad man keep talking 
all night, and trouble me; and now I bring the money 
back I feel glad.” 
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Having been admitted into Conference be was sent to a 
circuit, and upon a certain eceasion was invited to dine 





'* And He went forward a little, and fell on’ the 


with a wealthy man: 


When we come to God for counsel we must be wil- 
ling to put our whole case iu His hands; take the up-hill 
step instead of the smooth one, should He poitié to it. 
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DEATH OF THE FIRST- BORN. 
BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 
Around the towers of Thebes, the night has drooped her sable 
wing, 
And canopied with darkness’ fold, the pillow of a king. 
That day in anger fierce, he bade the prophets of the Lord, 
No more in Heliopolis, to list a monarch’s word. 
Deuth is the doom —if they shall dare again to seek his face, 
Death is the doom! the angels now have sealed the day of 
grace. 
’Tis midnight! — and on rapid wing the angel herald flies, 
In fowly tent and palace hall the best beloved dies. 
In peaceful Goshen’s balmy vales, he sheuthes his flaming 
sword, 
For door and lintel, crimsoned there, are guarded by his God. 
The angel stoops to listen to the Hallel’s holy strain, 
That prays be muy puss over, where the chosen lamb is slain. 
He spreads His mighty pinions — each mother clasps her son, 
As, passing over Israel, he wings to splendid On. 
Here bloodless stands the portal arch; the angel enters there — 
A queenly mother starts from sleep, and tears her raven hair. 
From Pharsob’s brow, the buugbty, in sorrow wild bas fled, 
For Egypt’s pride, his princely boy, his eldest born is dead! 
Through Egypt’s realm a cry ascends — the beautiful are gone, 
And infants fair, from many a mother’s bleeding heart are 
torn, 
The warder, at the palace gate, bows low his plumed head, 
As by bim swift on mission wing, the herald angel sped, 
The slave to her bare bosom clasps her bright and beauteous 
boy, . 
His fainting head she strives to stay — he was her sunset joy: 
And priestly forms in agony bend o’er the young and fair, 
And wildly ery to Egypt's gods, their best beloved to spare. 
While blood stained robe, and magic ring, and severed locks 
declare, 
How more than unavailing they deemed their anguish prayer. 
On speeds the mighty vengeance! the murmured wail ascends, 
As o’er a slaughtered little one each dark-browed mother 
bends. 
And even in the pastures green sinks down the little lamb, 
And sobs, in dying agony, beside its meek-eyed dam, 
The sun in rebel Egypt, in morning splendor broke. 
But muny a long-lashed lid, its beams no more to gladness 


woke; 
Bearing the loved ones of the heart, move many a mourning 
a train, 
On to the Nile’s still waters, across the burning plain. 
And, as the bright and flashing wave the youthful corpses 
bear, . 


The slaughtered infunts of the Nile seem hovering in the air; 
And Pharaoh, who to Cheop’s pile bis best beloved has given, 
Must, in the wave, his diadem soon render back to heaven. 

From heaven rings, As thou has done, it shall be done to 





thee! 
As the last plumed helmet sinks beneath the gurgling sea. 
> 
SAVED SO AS BY FIRE. 
BY F. C, BROWNE. 


** Who's got a copper for poor Dick? Tl stand on 
my bead, or give you a dunce, or. sing you a comic 
song for a penny or a drop of beer. Now who's going 
to throw the first copper into the old hat, towards get- 
ting ‘® dinner for poor Dick ?” 

So spoke aman of middle height and middle age, 
having the liquid red lips that denote spirit-drinkin 
and « full, bloated face, — among a company of an 
ing men who were taking their mid-day meal in a public 
house in the northern di-trict of London. 

He stood cringing and smiling in the centre of the 
room — an ayful picture, or rather reality, of what rum 
can do to debase and degrade man, formed in the image 
of his Maker. Very far superior to most of those 
around him in education and natural gifts, he bad sunk 
far below the lowest, through indulging the lust of 
strong drink. When sober, which was very seldom, 
none could work better or quicker than he; no one 
more skilled in grace and finish of workmanship; but 
he would not work; perbaps be could not. He had lost 
all desire to excel; all true manly ambition had de- 
parted from him. Rum bad burned these things out of 
him, and wigh them, love of home and care for his wife 
and childrer. So sunken was he, so deeply degraded, 
that the man appeared to a thoughtful mind as one 
tru'y and visibly possessed by the demon of drunken- 
ness which must be exorcised, before he could be once 
more in bis right mind, and walk erect as his C-eator 
had formed him. ** Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ? 

. who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry lon 
at” that which at the last ‘ biteth like a serpent pon | 
stingeth like an adder.” 

Shiveriag and despised, weary and sick at heart — 
yel *no man gave unto him.” Some looked upon him 
with a half smile of pitying forbearance, regurding him 
as scircely a responsible being; others, especially the 
younger men, made no attempt to hide their anger and 
disgust at bis presence, but openly bade him to go and 
leave them to enjoy in peace the dinner they had earned. 
Amid all, be stood hearing, with a sickly attempt at 
laughter, the hard words and coarse hints directed 
against him. With the same sickly smile upon bis face 
he pa-sed out upon bis wretched wav — one of that hor- 
ridbly large army of young and old, sick and healthy 
begg rs, loafers and thieves, who exist in misery by 
going from suloon to saloon during the day, and filling 
our lowest lodging-houses at nigbt. To these no man 
mini-ters, for them vo man cares. And yet, among 


them, it is well known, are those who might have been 
our brightest and our best, had they not bowed down, 
soul and body, under the awful tyranny of drunkenness. 





From house to house poor Dick went upon his misera- 
ble, profitless way ; meeting everywhere with the same 
ecntermptuous treatment, the same scornful rejection ; 
doing the same really laborious work, for grudged and 
scanty pay, and for the same seductive poison, which 
made him willing to accept it. As the day closed, and 
the evening drew on, and night came, his évenin 
gains both in liquor and money were slightly increased ; 
until the last song was sung, the last house was closing, 
and there was the only choice between the damp, chilly 
streets and his edeovalts home. 


Thither he made his way, amp a filthy lane, and 
turning into a narrow alley at the end. He entered the 
open door of one of the houses — always left open 
night and diy, for the sufficient reason that the whole 
house contained nothing worth stealing. He ascended 
a narrow staircase, and passed into a dimly-lighted 
room, which filth and squalor made rife with fever and 
death. There were dirty bundles of mingled straw and 
rags, intended for beds, in three of the four corners of 
the room, an old broken table, two chairs without seats, 
one old saucepan, and a little crockery; and (this was 
home! 

If such men and such homes were not so common in 
our great cities, if such scandalous facts were not too 
patent to be for a moment doubted or denied, it might 
be thought a mere wanton effort of grotesque imagina- 
tion to set forth such a picture. But the type is so 
ordinary, the case one of such constant occurrence, that 
habit bas brought us to regard such homes and such 
men as things of course, calling for no special effort, for 
no hearty, etna work, for no earnest prayer 
for the redemption of the man and improvement of the 
home. We see and know, we sigh; we pass on, and 
we forget! 

‘* Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

Dick was in his ordinary condition of full intoxica- 
tion as he entered his home; his step was steady, his 
strength firm; but there was breeding within him a 
fierce, caged devil — greatly feared by his wife and 
children, because easily aroused by a word or a look — 
a devil that had oftentimes broken out upon them, with 
oaths and curses, blows and tears. Without a word of 
Greeting, he sat down, ignorant and careless whether 

is wife and children had been fed during his absence ; 
and he began to prepare for rest. His toil-worn wife 
glanced keenly at him from under her bent brow, and 
then timidly said, ‘‘ There’s a bad message concerning 
Fannie, Dick; she must have caught the fever, when 
she came here last week. I went down to see her this 
afternoon ; but the boy came lute this evening to say 
she was very bad, and wanted you to and see her.” 
As the or wife spoke, she looked up fearfully, as if 
uncertain in what manner such unwelcome intelligence 
would be received. 

He made no reply, but replaced his worn shoes upon 
his weary feet, and went forth into the sharp night. 
Shivering with cold as the bleak wind met him, he 
steadily and for a time silently, held upon his way. At 
length he began muttering, ‘‘ Fannie! Fannie! down 
with the fever! I'd sooner it had been all the others 
together.” 

‘oor Dick’s one lamb, the despised drunkard’s last 
hold and hope in life! Fannie down, pleasant-faced, 
bright-eyed Fannie! I wish I knew there was a God! 
I'd pray to Him and ask Him to spare me Fannie; but 
I haven't believed in any God for years; if IL had, I 
should not be as I am now! But Fannie always loved 
me; when the rest ran away afraid, Fannie never did; 
she came the closer, and looked up, — wondering what 
mad devil had got into father, but certain it would not 
hurt Aer. And I never did beat little Fan, drunk or 
sober. Haven't I gone bungry myself many a time 
with little Fan's penny-loaf in my pocket? And I know 
I drank harder because I missed her so, when she went 
away from me to service. Why didn’t, why couldu’t | 
keep sober, and have little Fanny with me at home? 


Struggling on as fast as he was able, muttering fret- 
fully to himself as heavy gusts of rain fell on him, he 
went through the darkne~s and cold, until he reached 
the house where his daughter bad found much kindoess 
and a good bome as a domestic servant. The master 
answered his wavering knock at the door, and looked 
very sternly and doubtfully at the wet, draggled figure 
seeking admi-sion to his clean home; but the emer- 
gency was allowed to overcome all : cruples; and after 
a caution to wipe his shoes carefully, he informed Dick 
that he would find his daughter and a nurse at the top 
of the house. The nurse laid her finger on her lip, as 
be entered, and motioned him to a chair close to the 
bedside. Laying his shoes aside, and removing his wet 
cout, be sat down and looked attentively at his sick 
daughter. Fannie was lying as if exhausted, ber face 
colorless, ber lips black and swollen, and her breathing 
hard and difficult. As he looked upon her, » dull, faint 
heart-sinking within him told him that hope was over; 
that his darling was passing away. A low, wild cry, 
that be could not repress, broke from bim; and then his 
face was covered by his hands, and he sank upon his 
knees by her bed-ide. 

The sound roused the dying girl; she looked wildly 
and unconsciously around, antl e eyes met the shrink- 
ing figure by the bedside. Then thought and the old 
love returned to her; she gently raised the bowed head, 
until it rested upon her hot, laboring bosom ; and his 
arms were flung around her with an intensity that said 
he knew not how to let her go. 

** Leave me alone with father a little while, nurse, 
dear,” said Fannie; ‘* I have something I must say to 
him before | go.” The woman left the room silently ; 
and they were alone. 

“Father! darling father!” she said, ber arms cling- 
ing around bis neck, ‘I am dying, and I want you to 
pray to your Father in heaven for me!” 

A low groan, that seemed wrung from the depths of 
a broken heart, was the only reply he was able to give; 





but it caused the fever-glittering eyes to fix more in- 


-tensely upon him, and the hot arms to tighten around 


him as she spoke aguin. ‘I want you to think of our 
old home, father, when you used to twine my hair 
round your fingers when I climbed bec your knee, 
and so remember how you always loved Fannie! I wish 
such times to come again, though I shall not be with 
you; and so I ask you to pray for me and for yourself, 
too ” 


** T cannot, I dare not, Fannie,” he said; ‘‘ I would, if 
I could — if only because you ask me, but I cannot; and 
it would be useless; [ have sinned beyond forgiveness ; 
He would not hear me.” 
‘** No, no, father,” she replied, ‘‘ if you have been a 
at sinner, the greater honor to Him in ae | you. 
ray, father, pray, for yourself and for me! [ shall 
soon be in heaven, but I want you to come there too.” 
Closer, and more clingingly yet, as though in her en- 
treaty she would grow to him us in the old happy time, 
Fanny twined her arms around him. She was fast pass- 
ing away; but it seemed as if she would not go until 
her striving spirit was gladdened by words of prayer 
from her father’s lips; and she renewed her effort, en- 
treating, ‘** Father, darling father, Fanny is dying; but 
before | go, I wont to hear you pray; only a few words, 


father! n’t refuse such a thing to your darling Fan- 
nie! It is the last thing she will ever ask on earth of 
you!” 


With an outburst of sobs and tears, that shook the dy- 
ing girl, as a leaf in the autumn wind, her father, for 
the first time in a long life, uttered earnest words of 

rayer to God. He gasped forth: ‘God in heaven, 

ave mercy upon my darling, and upon me!” The 
barrier once broken down, the pent-up deluge burst 
forth. With his daughter's arms around him, her hot 
breath upon his tear-stained cheek, there the poor drunk- 
ard pleaded earnestly for mercy, and, though the words 
were labored and interrupted, they were earnest and 
heartfelt, — and they were heard. 

‘“*Amen!” responded Fannie, and then continued, 
** Let me pray now, father,” she said, and with her last 
—_ she poured forth humble, earnest entreaties fnto 
the listening ears of Eternal Love, for her father and 
her mother, and the other children. Then, still cling- 
ing closely round his neck, she faltered, ‘‘ Father, one 
more promise; don’t ever drink any more.” 

**T won't, Fanvie!” he gasped; ‘1 never will, God 
helping me; I will die and go to you, if He will let me; 
but [ will never touch strong drink again.” A glad 
sarap smile lit up her face as the promise fell upon 

er ear; and then she faintly murmured, “ I am going, 
father, pray !” 

He complied, and the words fell solemnly upon the 
air. Then the loving arms unclasped, the head fell back, 
and Fannie was not, ‘for God bad taken” her to the 
land, of which it is written, ‘* There shall be no night 
there.” 

A few days, and what had been Fannie was laid in a 
green spot until the great awakening. Her employer 
readily provided means of decent burial upon her fa- 
ther’s promise of repayment. That all was over, and 
puor Dick had to return to daily tempting torture with- 
out his darling Fannie. Oftentimes every limb seemed 
to quiver for the accustomed stimulants, and his life ap- 
peared one long continuance of awful craving — a ter- 
rible yearning, that seemed as if it must have its way. 
Yet his strong resolve never once wavered. He would 
die, or even go mad, if so it must be, but he would be 
able to look into Fannie’s spirit-eyes and declare that he 
had faithfully kept the last promise he had given. It 
was hard as for some time, and he soon found it 
necessary to seek aid, whence alone it could be ob- 
tained. 

It was well for him that he had to strive hard for hon- 
est means of % - He therefore went to an old em- 
ployer saying, ‘* My daughter Fannie, is dead. Before 
she died she made me promise never to drink any more ; 
and if [ die for it, I will keep my word. Now, if you 
will kindly employ me, and lend me money to redeem 
my tools, [ will work steadily for you till all is repaid.” 

‘Lift up your bead, and let me have a fair look at 
your face,” replied the employer. 

Dick quietly obeyed the request ; and the master fixed 
a keen, scrutinizin _— upon bim, replying at length, 
** All right, Dick, fi trust you willingly.” 

So Dick fought the bard strite,—and conquered ; 
clinging to his work, to Fannie’s Bible, and to prayer. 
Among the vilest, he s upon his way, speaking of 
Jesus, of Fannie, and hope; himself a living gospel to 
the drunkard, a breathing proof of the infinite willing- 
ness of the Son of God to rescue and to save. 

A good story is told of a clergyman in a Massachu- 
setts town who forgot his notes on a Sabbath morning ; 
as it was too late to send for them, he said to his audi- 
ence, by way of apology, that this morning he should 
have to depend upon the Lord for what he might say, 
but in the afternoon he would come better prepared. 








. A Georgia colored preacher during a funeral sermon 
lately, said: ‘‘He ruminates no longer among us; he 
have exonerated from the syllogisms of this world’s dis- 
crimination, and when he gits to de cold, dry stream of 
the river Jordin, the Kerosines and Periphens wil! meet 
him dare now to row him over on dry land to the sil- 
vestering city.” 





An amusing incident occurred in a church not far 
from New Haven on a recent Sunday. As one of the 
leading male singers was uttering the last loud Amen, 
his false teeth 4 temporary set) dropped out of his 
mouth! Luckily the service was nearly ended, und the 
accident was not seen by many of the eongregution. 





A child was once asked, ‘‘ What is faith?” She re- 
piled, ‘‘ Doing God's will, and asking no questions.” 
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THE KU-KLUX OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

[The following communieation is written by a highly respect- 
able Presbyterian clergyman, of whose veravity we cannot 
doubt.] 
SoutH CAROLINA, July, 1872\\ 


A passing notice of the Centenary Methodist Episco- 
pal Church with a membership of about eighteen hun- 
dred souls, would be exceedingly interesting in this 
present letter, and you would have a right to expect it, 
only that I have just received a copy of the Examiner 
and Chronicle of New York, containing an elaborate 
letter by the Rev. E. T. Winkler, D. D., pastor of the 
Citadel Square Church, of the city of Charleston, 
S.C. This letter will give some idea of the spirit which 
pervades the most of our Southern churches as it re- 
gards all efforts by Northern men. This letter is, how- 
ever, devoted to the interests of the Ku-Klux Klan, and 
closes with these remarkable words: ‘‘ I am confounded 
when [ see vice grasping the fasces, and virtue wearing 
the chain. I do not see how any Christian, who knows 
the facts, can be true to his people, or his country, or 
his God, when he encourages these so called Ka-Klux 
prosecutions.” 

Language so defiant —so shameless as this, deserves 
some notice at your hands. As one who has suffered 
the lot of a loyal man almost since the war, I am re- 
quested to answer it through your columns. Of itself 
it would fall harmless. Here, however, it excites shame 
or indignation, or despair of all religion or humanity, 
when we who know more than Dr. W. can ever learn 
in the same school, call to mind the scenes of the past. 
We think of the hosts of murdered victims. We 
think of the plot to assassinate a prominent clergyman 
of your own Church, of which’ Dr. W. must now, at 
least, be aware — the Rev. Dr. Cummings. His crime 
was that of leaving the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and joining the Methodist Episcopal’ Church. 
He believed that the black man had a soul to be 
saved or lost! He believed that neither the Church nor 
the government should know any distinction of color, 
or State, or original nationality! With him the same 
flag —a banner of love and protection — waved over 
all — guarding alike the interests and rights of all, in 
the school, the Church, and home. Dr. Cummings was 
a Republican! That was his great crime; and, when 
I remember reading a letter, only a few weeks 
since, written by thé President of one of our universi- 
ties, the Rev. Dr. Webster, saying that the Methodist 
Episcopal pastor of the church in Spartanburgh had 
fled on the appearance of the President's Proclamation, 
and when afterwards it came out in the investigations 
made in that county, that this same’ pastor was impli- 
cated in the plotted murder of Dr. Cummings, my in- 
dignation is only succeeded by the absence of all hope 
for the South as I glanced over the entire letter of Dr. 
Winkler. It is rebellion still! contempt, vassalage for 
the poor ‘‘ cracker” — death or bondage for the negro ! 
Humanity is still crying in the hearts of these down- 
trodden, woe-stricken classes, for justice, for mercy, at 
the hands of the old slaveholding aristocracy who go 
mad because they cannot still control the Church, and 
school, and ballot-box. Is it possible that a minister of 
the Gospel of ‘‘ peace, good will to men,” wrote the 
letter before me! Well, I do not wonder that there are 
Ku-Klux in South Carolina, an organized body of 
men, men wide apart asto social condition; some to 
direct and lead, and some to do the dirty work, and 
bear the *‘ deep damnation ;” men melted into entirety 
only by the strange power of political mania; men 
dying of politics, and rushing on their State and their 
party to sure destruction, like a vessel, under the influ- 
ence of some great moral undertow, drawn and hurled 
upon sunken rocks. No, I cannot wonder, ministers 
of the Gospel bid them God-speed when, at ‘‘ dead of 
night,” the ramrod is laid upon the back, or the rope is 
around the neck, or the pistol is placed at the head of 
him who differs from them in political opinion. I have 
known them to preach even in my own county and 
town, with Ku-Klux notices upon their church doors! No 
wonder then that the class known as ‘‘ poor whites,” 
who fought the slaveholders’ battle during the great 
Rebellion, should now do the slave-holders’ Ku-Klux- 
ing. ‘White slaves” in reality —taught to be negro 
haters, and now hating the negro with more intensity 
of feeling than ever before, because brought into a dis- 
paraging competition with him as a laborer, though 
Rev. Dr. Winkler can but be well aware why the “‘ poor 
white,” the ‘‘ native of dark corners,” was induced to 
become a member of the Ku-Klux organization. Then 
he was made to believe that his own place of safety 

was in the ranks of the great army of the ‘ Invisible 
Empire.” Once there, whether he would or not, he 
was made, under penalty of ‘‘ death, death — death,” 
according to the rules of the Order, to do the bidding 
of his superior. 

It was in evidence in York that he was sought, in the 


first instance, for a purpose ; and now, when this spec- 
tre of evil, this “‘ terror by night” to every truly patri- 
otic citizen in the South, has turned into an informer 
and accuser, as justice is meted out, we have only a 
verification of the vulgar adage, that ‘* what goes under 
the devil’s belly is sure to come upon his back !” 

The very ‘‘ respectable” men for whom so much 
sympathy is expressed, should have expected this. It 
was indeed dangerous to be associated with such a 
comrade, so low in the scale of being, and especially 
dangerous, when justice overtook the bloody Klan, to 
leave him to bear the brunt of punishment. Assassina- 
tion is akin to cowardice, and such assassins could not 
be trusted. 

Since writing the above, it- has appeared in evidence 
that at the time Dr. Cummings was to be assassinated, 
the Order had gone forth from the grand Cyclops to 
thirty dens to proceed to Spartansburgh on the night of 
the 28th of March, 1871, and put to death every white 
Republican in that town! Nothing but the timely ad- 
vent ofa small band of U. S. troops prevented the order 
from being carried into execution. It also appears that 
a Rey. Mr. Esell, a Baptist minister of that place, and 
his two sons had already fled; and if you will turn toa 
file of the Daily Columbia Union of a few weeks since, 
you will-find that that Rev. gentleman and his sons 
were all arrested by U.S. troops, and are now lying in 
the Columbia jail. 

I almost feel as if I were trespassing tpon the rules 
of good taste to write thus about the ministers of any 
Church ; and [ would not, only that within a short time 
the letter of this same Dr. W. has appeared in a promi- 
nent Baptist paper of your own city. When asked to 
publish a reply to the grossest mistatements, the editor 
unceremoniously refused. I am not a member of your 
Church ; but from the bottom of my soul, I love it. It 
is a working Church. It is peculiarly adapted to the 
work of leading the colored people of the South. Her 
songs, aud her prayers, and her sermons reach the 
hearts of those children of a new life. But if the state- 
ments of such men as I refer to, are to go unnoticed, 
your Church can but suffer. Dr. Winkler not only 
speaks of Spartanburgh as suffering the vilest of perse- 
cutions at the hands of the General Government in 
these Ku-Klux arrests; he refers to the clergymen of 
that town as his authority! He declares there is no or- 
ganization known as the Ku-Klux in the city of Charles- 
ton, and its vicinity; and yet, just about the time he 
wrote his letter, a large band of mounted and armed 
men in disguise had visited Orangeburg, the seat of 
the Claflin University at midnight, and left there their 
usual notices; one to carpet-baggers, one to Southern 
white loyalists, and another to colored men. The rea- 
son of this visit to such a place as Orangeburg, was 
obvious. The same spirit prompted it that prompted a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to 
turn his back in my own presence upon a most excel- 
lent Northern lady, who, after listening to his sermon, 
knowing him to be dependent upon his people, had of- 
fered him her hand, and extended the generous hospi- 
talities of her own elegant home. And this same spirit 
pervades society South. It may do to throw out an 
‘*olive-branch.” The scales are beginning to fall from 
the eyes of some, and the chains are falling; but I 
doubt if much will be acdéomplished by way of reconcil- 
iation during the present generation of Southern preach- 
ers. The colored people, however, hail your Church 
with open hearts and arms, and multitudes of the 
whites would, of a certain class, if they could only tear 
themselves away from so cruel a bondage. 


Our Book Cable. . 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL, THE HEART OF CHRIST, by Edmund 
H. Sears. Noyes, Holmes & Co. It is a significant fact that this 
volume, by a Unitarian preacher, was not published by the Uni- 
tarian Association. It is more significant, that it was declined 
by them. It is too orthodox for their press; for years many 
of the leaders of his people have discarded whut they have 
been pleased to call the Fourth Gospel, as if in rejection of the 
authorship of John, it is too full of Christ’s supreme divinity 
to suit their theology. But a reaction appears in their own 
ranks; a reaction that betokens dissolution and regeneration. 
Mr. Sears accepts the authenticity and the facts of the Gospel, 
and almost all its doctrines and deductions. He claims the 
presence and the supra-presence of the supernatural in the 
natural. He affirms the miracles from the wine out of water, 
to Lazarus out of the grave. He gives a summary of Christ’s 
visits to Jerusalem, and a running comment on the Gospel. 
But his chief peculiarity is his abstract of the Johannean Doc- 
trines. Here he asserts the incarnation as the central idea, de- 
fends the Logos as a real personality, though shunning the 
word ‘‘ person,” from his old habit ; affirms the truth of the old 
Church doctrine of the hypostutic union of Son and Father, as 
“an interior union and inexistence of natures.” He denies 
that Christ was a pre-existent sub-deity, as the Arians affirm. 
But he mistakes when he says “‘ that the co-eternal second per- 
son in the Tritheism of the modern Church, we find not here, 














nor anywhere,” He elsewhere says that the Church does not 


mean, and has always declared that it did not mewn individu- 
ality, separate and complete. It only means what he must 
acknowledge when he says the three central doctrines of 
Christianity, the uncomprised Oneness of God. the essenTIAT 
divinity of Christ CONSUBSTANTIAL with Him, and the con- 
plete humanity of Jesus, making all humanity sacred, we do 
find in their full consistency and power. He seeks to bring 
Channing into this faith, and finds in his last address the dee- 
laration—the doctrine of the ‘* Word made flesh” shows us 
God uniting Himself most intimately with our nature; muni- 
festing Himself in a human form, for the very end of making 
us partakers of His own perfection. But he is not careful to 
tell us that all his disciples, without exception, decline to carry 
this doctrine out to its completeness, and that Dr. Bellows is 
to-day the loudest declaimer against the worship of Christ as 
the chiefest idolatry. The Wayland preacher stands alone, aud 
of his people there is none with him. Mr. Seurs is weak on the 
atonement and résurrection of Christ; in fact, the whole scope 
of the book is Swedenborgian, and Christ is rather the only mani- 
fested God, than consciously distinct from the Father, and “His 
reappearings ” take the place of His resurrection, reappeacings 
which he declares lose their bodily features. *‘ All the com- 
munications to Paul were not from one who wore « body which 
had been crucitied.” How does he know? That glorious body 
may bear still the sears, “The Limb slain,’ is worshipe lin 
heaven as the slain Lamb. His resurrection was as literal as 
His incarnation. So was His atonement, over which Mr. Sears 
stumbles and falls; yet he sees in it a support of Divine law 
and justice, though be sees but darkly. 

The work is valuable as a sign of the revolt of some of the 
devouter minds of this school, from the barrenness of its earlier, 
and the rank but natural fruitage of its later teachings. It 
shows the path they all must tread_ back to Christ and Him 
crucified. It travels this path in part, and compels every devout 
soul to travel itin whole. Those who read will be led by its 
logical demands to say with Thomas, ** My Lord and my God.’ 

H. 
ROME IN AMERICA, by J. D. Fulton. Dr. Fulton has done 
the Church good service in this compact pamphlet, where in 
one hundred and twenty-seven closely printed pages he has 
packed away a mass of facts and arguments against the Man 
of Sin, showing its nature, effects, purposes, and powers; its 
assault on our institutions, which are the fruits of our faith, 
and which must be overthrown, or ere that fuich is destroyed, 
One of his best sermons is that in which he shows how Roman- 
ism is a representative of the errors of Peter himself; its heud- 
strong, self-reliant, anti-Christian characier being the develop- 
ment of Peter’s nature without Peter's penitence and grace. 
The book should be widely circulated, for it is a wise warning 
of a threatening storm. 2 iH. 

THE INFINITE AND THE FINITE, by Theophilus Parsons, 
Roberts Bros. Prof. Parsuns is 1 Swedenborgian, and writes 
always under the influence of that creed. God is revealable 
only in Christ; the Bible has a varied authority, and other like 
ideas pervade the clear calm essay. It begins with this state- 
ment, “ The totulity of being consists of Creator and created; 


but the Creator, whom we will call God, did not create out of 
nothing.” ‘* He created forms of Himself, and is Himself the 
substance of all that is.” This he claims is not Puntheism, yet 


there is peril in it of that sort. He too finds this Creator pres- 
ent in all souls, which is true, though not in the full redemptive 
sense in which he claims it. Itis pleasant reading, but must 
be read with grains of reserve. H. 

THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, AND THE GosPEeL 
Story, by Agnes Gibson (Carters), puts these truths in an 
attractive shape; every child ought to read them, and will if 
you will only let them. Remember them in your library 
orders, H. 

The Popular Science Monthly for August (D. Appleton & 
Co.), has fourteen valuable and interesting urticles, besides 
several pages of short editorial notes and notices. Woe are 
glad this Magazine has proved itself ** popular,” us the study of 
the exact sciences is too much neglected in the morbid desire for 
fiction and politics. The first paper is by Dr. H. Schellen, on 
“The August and November Meteors.” There are several 
papers on practical physiological topics, which all might find 
interest in perusing, especially the one on the dangers of grow- 
ing fat, which is a danger Yankees are not remarkably liable to. 
We may draw consolation for our leanness from these argu- 
ments, however. This is a good number. 

The Atlantic for September (Osgood & Co.), leads off with 
“ A Day in a Japanese Theatre,” and a spicy poem by Harte, 
which may give pause to any aged man who is about to espouse 
a “ young belle.” Parton continues “ Jefferson,” in bis read- 
able style; Whittier has a fine poem, “ The Three Bells;” De 
Mille continues “ A Comedy of Terrors; Holmes is still 
wisely and wittily breakfasting — always good, except when 
he touches on religious matters. We trust bis system of physic 
is more correct than his theology; if not, it is well he does not 
practice. The otber articles are from less known pens, but are 
readable, nevertheless. The last third of The At/ant’c has been 
made an excellent feature — Art, Music, Science, and Politics. 

The Galaxy for Septem»er has twenty-two articles in all, 
and so makes up a varied table of contents. Justin MeCarthy 
tells about James Authony Froude, the historian, who is to 
lecture in this country the ensuing season. The other articles 
are readable, if not remarkable. It is a good average number, 
and wellsustains the character of the Magazine. Sheldon & 
Co, are the publishers . 

A. Williams & Co. send us Blackwood, Good Words, and 
The Sunday Magazine. The first has a fine paper on 
“ Byron;” “The Maid of Sken;” “ The British Tourist in 
Norway ;” ‘* A True Reformer;” “ Old Maids;” “ A Precar- 
ious Existence;” and “* Charles James Lever,” make up the 
number. The other two Magazines are full of the best kind of 
reading for Sundays and all days. 

The September number of Our Young Folks (Osgood & 
Co.), is a choice one, full of vivacity, adventure. fun, and frolic. 
Nearly all the writers are ladies; they are the best caterers to 
the juveniles. Do boys now-a-days read “ Piracies,” and 
| “ Shipwrecks” ? We suppose they do, 
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THE TRUE SHEPHERD. 

There are only, comparatively, a few ministers that 
hold their*audiences by the remarkable pulpit abilities 
with which they are endowed. Spurgeon in London, and 
Henry Ward Beecher in Brooklyn, are unique in their 
preaching powers and pre-eminently successful in throng- 
ing their large audience-rooms, They are men of re- 
markable intellectual powers, of great physical vigor, 
with wonderful compass of voice, and with peculiar 
personal magnetism. The secret of their success can- 
not be made the common acquisition of their fellow 
ministers. The extraordinary power they have over 
the crowds that are drawn almost irresistibly into their 
presence, is a gift of God. To attempt to imitate their 
peculiarities, is simply to make an ordinary preacher 
ridiculous, and to secure his certain failure. 

Other men hold large congregations by the richness 
of their thoughts, and the beauty of their address; by 
the clearness and impressiveness of their presentation 
of the truths of the Gospel, or by moderate general ex- 
cellencies coupled with earnestness and faithfulness in 
the discharge of the ministerial office. There are only 
a few men in our days that ‘* draw,” as the expression 








has come to be used almost as familiarly in reference to 
the pulpit as to the stage of the theatre, and most of 
these, with a limited number of exceptions, are marked 
by some weak eccentricity of manner or doctrine. It 
is becoming more and more difficult to raise church 
debts, and sell vacant pews by purely ministerial talent 
every day; and it is often a poor use to make of a min- 
ister, depressing him by failure or awakening variety 
Forensic power is cheap with us. The 
pulpit is continually brought in comparison, in this re- 
spect, with the finest speakers of the day upon the plat- 
form, and in public discussions. The competition is 
doubtless wholesome. More attention is given every 
year to training in the mechanical part of the art of speak- 
ing by those intending to enter the sacred ministry. 
Great improvement has been made in the management 
of the voice, in enunciation, and in the general ad- 
dress of the occupant of the sacred desk. 

The average minister, however, will not hold, and save 
his congregation by these outward graces. 


by success, 


Nor will an 
affectionate and easy social manner among his people 
effect this end. With all proper attention to outward 
endowments, an absolute consecration to his work, 
alone will make him a power to be felt in the community 
where he serves as a minister of Christ, and will draw 
to him those who may come under his influence. It is 
the sanctity not of a peculiar dress, nor of an impres- 
sive tone, not of a somber temper, but of an undivided 
consecration, and a heavenly spirit, that will most pow- 
erfully impress those that approach a Christian minister, 
or listen to bis discourse. 

We have in our mind a young man who fell in the 
midst of bis work, a few years since, not far from the 
city of New York. There was nothing striking about 
him, although his talents were everyway respectable, 
and his application to bis work as a Christian stadent, 
diligent, except his absolute deyotion to the one calling 





upon which, he doubted not, the Master had sent -him. 
He left a good business to preach, and expended his 
little fortune, over the small salaries which he received 
among the poor of bis vicinity whom he visited with 
untiring faithfulness, and in aiding struggling churches 
to build their houses of worship. To his grocer ex- 
pressing surprise at the quantity of one most important 
article of food which he bought at a time, he said, ** it 
is so handy and pleasant, when I find a starving family, 
to tell them to send their basket to my house, and it will 
be filled. -That is why I lay in such a stock.” He not 
only individually addressed his hearers, especially the 
young, when he met them, on the great theme, and 
continued his kind urgency until they united with the 
Church; but after that, it seemed to him that his most 
important work for them had just commenced. He 
introduced them into Christian service. He called upon 
them constantly to pray, and to speak in the social 
meetings. If he saw their zeal abating, he would in- 
vite them to bis house to pass an evening, and in affec- 
tionate; social conversation, would win back their wan- 
ing love. It was a common thing for him to touch a 
young man upon the shoulder, as he met him in the 
street, and to say, “‘ John, I have a book for you ; call 
at my study and you shall have it.” He would have a 
volume just meeting, as he apprehended them, the 
present spiritual wants of the youth. This was the 
true work of the pastor, He not only brought his spir- 
itual children into the fold, but carefully trained them 
when there, and defended them from the perils to 
which they were exposed. 

His name was not sounded abroad in the public 
prints. He did not announce his Sabbath subjects in 
striking forms to catch the public eye. He was not 
sent to the best appointments; but he went from choice 
where the call was greatest, and where a neglected pop- 
ulation needed a house of worship. He died in the 
midst of an heroie struggle to erect a large, plain church 
edifice, in a new portion of the city where he was sta- 
tioned, and in the enjoyment of a sweeping revival of 
religion. Wherever he labored he had large congrega- 
tions. They were chiefly from the middle and lower 
chasses, indeed; but they were of a higher order than 
the most of those that followed the Saviour when He 
preached upon the earth; and it was the confirming 
sign of His Messiahship, that, from His lips, the Gospel 
was preached to the poor. There is nothing in a minis- 
ter more impressive than sincere self-denying, con- 
stant devotion to His work; and there is no more cer- 
tain element of success, ‘‘He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH CON- 
FERENCE, 

In devising means to secure the growth, permanency, 
and power of a religious sect, a question of first impor- 
tance relates to the ministry by which it is to be served. 
The style of that ministry will leave its indelible im- 
press on the body. The people will be as the priests — 
who will attract to them only the elements like them- 
selves. 

Of late, it has been our custom to magnify lay agency ; 
but, proper as this may be, the lessons of all history 
conspire to show that the ministry has done most to 
shape the fortunes of the Church. A vigorous and well- 
trained ministry has never failed to organize a powerful 
Church. The denomination that has neglected its min- 
istry has become feeble, while that one which has made 
this a first and earnest care, has not failed in due time 
to obtain an abundant reward. We see this illustrated 
in the history of living churches. The Quaker, in his 
zeai to appreciate the spiritual features of the Gospel, 
held in disesteem the ministry, as well as the outward 
ordinances of the Church and, as a result, he sees his 
people remaining few and feeble, and even the spirit- 
uality he sought, disappearing. The flame not only re- 
quires fuel, but the agencies to apply it. The Spirit 
works through human means. The Catholic may have 
less truth than the Quaker, but his careful training of 
the ministry lends to his system an iron vigor and en- 
durance which are the wonder of the age. He appears 
to have fully learned the lesson, that what the ministry 
is, that will the Church become. 

No man of his generation understood this subject bet- 
ter than John Wesley. As in many other matters, so in 
this, was he a hundred years ahead of his age. Alive 
to the importance of a right ministry, he yet possessed 
the wisdem to avoid most of the errors, in this matter 
into which the leaders of sects haye been so liable to 
fall. 

That the ministry should be spiritual, divinely desig- 
nated, and drawn from the people, among whom they 
were to serve, he held as a sort of primary truth—a 
lesson learned not only from the Bible and the experi- 
ence of the Church at large, but from his own life. He 








came upon the stage at a time when vital religion was 
at a lowebb. Men knew little of the higher phases of 
the religious life, or even of regeneration or justifica- 
tion; and they entered the ministry as they would any 
other calling, in order to obtain a livelihood. In the 
same way had he himself become a minister in the Es- 
tablished Church, while yet, as he avers, an uncon- 
verted man. 

But, as he was conducted into new light, as he rose 
to a higher plane of experience, and begun to feel like 
the Apostle, that he was divinely thrust out into the har- 
vest, and that ‘‘ woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,” 
he was quick to discern how fatal to the purity and vig- 
or of the Church is an undevout ministry. He came to 
feel that the ministry is a vocation — not a calling, and 
that all who successfully labor in it to conduct men to 
heaven, must be divinely designated and qualified for 
the work. 

However clear this view may appear to us, it was 
somewhat strange to the men of bis time, and its adop- 
tion by Mr. Wesley displayed his spiritual insight, and 
has exerted a most salutary influence on the churches 
which sprung out of bis labors. A spiritual ministry 
has maintained through the course of a century and a 
half, the tide and glow of spiritual life. 

After embracing these views, he early found that God 
does not always call His ministers from the educated 
classes. The apostles are often found on shipboard, in 
the shop, or at the plough, — men but poorly educated 
for this work. Here was a temptation to encourage an 
ignorant ministry. That God called these men, was 
evinced by signs following. Should not the Church rest 
here? Should she attempt to improve what God had 
furnished to her hand? A man less judicious than Mr. 
Wesley, would have split on this rock; but his just 
views of the importance of human agency conducted 
hjm clear of the danger. Holding firmly to the Divine 
call, he yet maintained that those called should avail 
themselves of all the human means of qualification for 
the work. God would call them; but they must edu- 
cate themselves. 

As to what that education should be, his views again 
are equalty original. That it should not be a merely 
ordinary, secular education, he was clear. It should be 
adapted to the work he is called to perform — not the 
same for all, nor in all time. As men differ in tastes, in 
opportunities, and in spheres of labor, so should they 
in their training. Some, he would have enter the uni- 
versity ; others, his school at Kingswood; while still 
another class, he would thrust out at once into the field, 
to acquire by private study the knowledge and disci- 
pline requisite for their work. The education was in- 
dispensable ; the paths leading to this goal, various, 

His ideas on education found their earliest embodi- 
ment in the school at Kingswood. Here the most nec- 
essary studies were pursued, while at the same time the 
young men became accustomed to use their gifts in pub- 
lie speaking, —the theory and practice of preaching 
being combined. The school was at a later date divid- 
ed, and transferred to Richmond and Didsbury, where 
the general plan of Wesley has ever held sway, and has 
been demonstrated to be the best ever adopted in Chris- 
tendom. 

At the recent session of the Wesleyan Conference, the 
features of this plan were pretty thoroughly canvassed ; 
and it is very gratifying to learn that that great body 
remains sound and Wesleyan on this vital subject; dis- 
posed to prove all things, but to hold fast to what is good. 

Mr. Bunting wished it understood that he held the 
Divine designation to the ministry, of gravest impor- 
tance, — that he ‘* was jealous on the subject of the Di- 
vine call to the ministry.” Nothing could take the place 
of it. 

Another point which elicited earnest debate relates to 
the sources of supply of the ministry. The Church 
which, like the Episcopal, draws its ministers from other 
folds, will be liable to obtain only the poorest material, 
—men who are swayed too largely by secular or infe- 
rior motives. “The best ministers cherish a deep and 
abiding interest in the fold where they found Christ. 
That they are ready to sell out for some worldly advan- 
tage, indicates but too clearly how defective is their re- 
ligious experience, or low their views of the office of 
the ministry. The teachers of the Church must not be 
a foreign body; but as Eve was taken from the side of 
Adam, so must they be nourished in the bosom, and 
warmed by the life-blood of the Church itself. The 
Church that does not raise up ministers cannot remain 
vital. 

It is an equally interesting question from what classes 
in society the supply should be mainly derived. 

“Mr. Stephenson (of Newcastle) said it was a lam- 
entable fact that few of the sons and daughters of ve 
well-to-do people became Methodists. He dig not thin 
that the ministers were altogether without blame in this 
respect. He could remember some good men who were 
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house, and asking him, a lad, six or seven yearsof age, 
whether he had given his heart to God. y had too 
little of that now. It was odd that they only drew their 
ministers, generally, from the very lowest class. | Men 
coming from the workshop, from the coal-mine, from 
‘the stilts, had little chance of getting anything like a 
classical education to fit themselves for the great work 
to which they devoted their lives. They must draw 
their men from higher classes. He should never forget 
what Mr. Prest said some years ago: What is the good 
of baving a man in the pulpit whocannot preach ? What 
is the use of a bell without a clapper? They wanted 
men who could preach equal in intelligence to those 
whom they addressed.” . 


This doctrine is neither Wesleyan nor reasonable. 
Wesley extracted his brightest jewels from the ranks of 
the common people. The sons of wealthy and cultured 
men are separated from the people, are indisposed to 
make the sacrifices incident to success, and too often lack 
the vigorous sense so indispensable in that office. The 
Church will have always to look largely to her poor for 
ministers. Poor men easily rise; lofty men find it hard 
to descend to the people, and thus seldom find way to 
their heart. Dr. Rigg took a different view of the sub- 
ject. 


‘He should be sorry for the time to come when a 
considerable proportion of the ministerial supply should 
not be drawn from the classes to which Mr. Stephenson 
had ‘referred. They must remember that the supply 
must to some extent be proportioned to two things: 
first, to the absolute number of any class of society, and 
next, to the number of temptations to other walks and 
other callings which came upon each grade of society. 
There could be no doubt that as far as respected the 
classes to which Mr. Stephenson referred, besides the 
natural and the spiritual vocation to teach, there was 
likewise the recommendation of a rise in society. Those 
were facts which they could not afford to overlook or 
ignore. Then as they rose higher there were the per- 
petual distractions and temptations incident to an in- 
creasing number of advantages opening for educated 
men from year to year. He quite agreed that it was 
exceedingly desirable to draw a large proportion of 
their ministers from the more cultured classes, and that 
was what they were doing. They had a larger propor- 
tion now than they had ten years ago, and a much larger 
proportion than they had twenty years ago. He saw 
them upon the right hand and upon the left, sons of very 
respectable persons, young men who were giving up 
high prospects in order that they might enter the Meth- 
odist ministry. The largest proportion, however, came, 
as it was natural to expect, from the shopkeeping class. 
Whenever he had a conversation with a young man, in 
order to ascertain whether he was really called to the 
ministry, he had laid great stress upon intense and ha- 
bitual love of the truth, and the passion for presenting 
that truth to the minds of others with a view to their 
conversion. He was prepired to maintain that when- 
ever there was that essential element of the Divine call 
to the ministry, there would be an impulse given to the 
whole intellectual being of the man that would not let 
him remain in that condition which Mr. Bunting had de- 
scribed. ‘There would be an impetus given to the intel- 
lectual state of that man which would cause him to 
make opportunities and put himself to sacrifices to get 
ordinary instruction; and he thought the Conference a 
few years ago properly resolved that in their district ex- 
amination they should have respect to general literary 
attainments, and that they should ascertain that a man 
had a respectable acquaintance with the structure of bis 
own language and some other things, or they should not 
send him forward.” 

‘* The President said it would be a matter of interest- 
ing information to the Committee to know that a full 
sixth of all the candidates coming before the July Com- 
mittee this year, and recommended by them to the Cun- 
ference, were the sons of Methodist ministers. Some of 
them were young men of high culture, all of them men 
of very considerable promise. He would just remind 
the members of the July Committee present, of a very 
remarkable circumstance this year. Two brothers, one 
of them 27 and another 30 years of age, both of them col- 
liers, and converted late in life, yg: Meoy: the requi- 
sition which had been laid down. ey had given 
themselves to reading and to mental culture, and the 
books which those two men had read constituted, he 
thought, about the best list that they could have before 
them.” 


The remarks on the character of the education to be 
acquired were equally pertinent and valuable. It was 
to be suitable to their calling. Dead languages and 
philosophy are not the most necessary matters for a 
minister to know. He should know God, His law, and 
the people; should be able to use well his mother-tongue 
in speaking to the masses; should be educated towards, 
and not from the people, and in such a manner as to 
make him more efficient in his work. 

The education that emasculates the strength; that 
renders men too delicate to touch the rustiest part of 
the people; or, that so exalts their sense of their abili- 
ties and merits as to render them unsuitable to any but 
the best places, is worthless. Their institutions like our 
own turn out some just such geniuses. Their education 
seems, in their own view, to have disqualified them for 
the very work they are trained todo, After training 
them, you are obliged to select uncultured men to do 
the real work. In the view of these prodigies, educa- 
tion is valuable only as it lifts them out ofgthe sphere 
of labor, 





Such education and men are nuisances — humbugs, 
not to be tolerated by the people. True education never 
lifts a man out of his sphere, but renders him efficient in 
every toil the cause of Christ may call him to. Thank 
God that our educational institutions have so extensively 
produced earnest men, with hearts and hands to render 
any toil uncomplainingly for Christ’s sake. 





OUR LIBERTY A STUMBLING-BLOCK TO OTHERS. 


Within certain limits in the ordering of our personal 
habits, and the management of our personal affairs, we 
choose to follow our own judgments. We assume the 
consequences of our choice, propose to bear our own 
burdens, and ask no sympathy for any inconvenience or 
injury that may come upon us on account of the elec- 
tion which we have made. _ It is too great a sacrifice of 
our manhood, we think, to admit impertinent prying 
into our domestic concerns, or unasked for advice as to 
what-we shall eat or drink. Wherea great social re- 
form, however, like the Temperance movement, be- 
comes well established; when the community has been 
made sensitive in reference to its importance to the pub- 
lic well-being ; when it is pretty well demonstrated that 
only total abstinence can save the State from serious 
perils, and the public conscience has begun to associate 
the idea of sivful indulgence and wrong doing with the 
use of alcoholic drinks as a beverage, then no Christian 
man, certainly no minister, will permit any sense of his 
own personal liberty in this respect, to override the 
general conscience, and to trample upon the public ap- 
prehension of what is proper and right for a disciple 
of Christ todo in such acase. The same regard to 
what might be considered the decisions of weak con- 
sciences in reference to home pleasures, where offence 
might be occasioned to sincere believers, or a positive 
harm be done to the Christian cause, will be had by all 
those who emulate the spirit of St. Paul, who declared, 
in his high sense of Christian manhood, that while 
all things were lawful to him, he would not eat flesh 
while the world stood if thereby a weak brother were 
driven from Christ. To voluntarily wound an honest 
but weak conscience is, he says, to sin against Christ. 

We have been inclined to place the use of tobacco 
under such a category as this. Whether it is ever ol 
any important sanitary or hygienic value; whether it 
is always, and necessarily, a poison in its operation 
upon human tissues, may -be left to Brother Trask 
to discuss; but at the present hour, with the pro- 
gress of the debate and reform against it that has been 
for a score of years going on, and the repeated public 
ecclesiastical resolutions passed in reprobation of its 
use by ministers, there can be hardly a question as to 
the duty on the low ground, at least of Christian expe- 
diency, of those that stand as the representatives before 
the community of a pure, self-denying faith, to deny 
themselves this gratification. 

An exception might seem to be required in the case 
8f old men, whose habits have been confirmed by long 
practice, and whose health might possibly be periled 
by any sudden change of so marked a character, But 
with such instances as our devoted German, Dr. Nast, 
who has accomplished nearly his threescore years and 
ten, and many others whom we have known, whose 
flight from this indulgence has been in the winter of 
life, we hesitate about making any exceptions. Dr. 
Nast assured us, a short time since, that so far from ex- 
periencing physical inconvenience, he was in better 
health than for many years, and in great enjoyment of 
mind resulting from this triumph over appetite. He 
affirms that, in answer to prayer, all desire for this in- 
dulgence, which had been a lifelong habit with him, 
has been removed. He desires all his friends to join 
with him in thanks to God for the victory he has gained. 

It is a sad recital to receive from the lips of irrelig- 
ious men, that they cannot endure to hear a certain 
minister speak to them because his breath is so impreg- 
nated with tobacco, and to have neat housewives pro- 
test against such a man’s being sent to them during a 
Conference session, because he defiles the house with 
his fumes and vapors. The wicked story-tellers affirm 
in reference to a popular minister that he bought nearly 
a half score pounds of tobacco to carry with him ona 
late vacation. What avails his seeking pure air in the 
country, simply to spoil it with his smoke? When a 
conscience becomes sensitive to the vileness or wrong- 
ness of a habit, the whole Christian character and use- 
fulness of one indulging in such a habit, must suffer in 
the estimation of such a person. Perhaps one would 
not yield what he esteems simply a comfort, and even 
of service to himself, upon the noisy importunity of a 
disagreeable critic; but for Christ’s sake, and for the 
advancement of His cause, there can be no hesitation as 
to such a sacrifice. There is no doubt that there are 
consciences, whether weak or strong we will not say, 
that esteem this indulgence in tobacco wrong and hurt- 


ful. They are offended, and Christ is also through , 
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them. It is better to lose an eye, or hand, or life, than 
to really offend one of Christ’s little ones, and peril a 
soul’s well-being. 





The anticipated result of the late High Court of Im- 
peachment for the State of New York, held at Saratoga, 
has been reached, and Judge George G. Barnard has 
been both removed from the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and also disqualified from ever again holding 
an office of honor, trust, or profit in the State. Although 
this termination has been foreshadowed by the evidence 
and progress of the trial, still the rumors that senators 
had been tampered with, and compromises suggested, 
rendered the distinct announcement of the vote by 
which the resulf was reached, somewhat of a surprise. 
The resolution deposing him was ‘passed unanimously, 
while the severest punishment known for malfeasance 
in the judicial office — official disqualification for life — 
was voted with only two disagreeing names. Judge 
Barnard is a man in the prime of life, of handsome ad- 
dress, with a very active and sharp intellect. Heis nota 
great lawyer, but is endowed with a quick, legal instinct ; 
when unbiased by personal interest, his decisions com- 
manded respect. He might have been a shining light 
upon the bench if he had done justice to his intellect and 
opportuuities. But his tastes were low ; his companions 
were fast men; he fell into demoralizing courses, and 
sold his high office to secure the favor and money of 
those who administered to his expensive appetites. It 
is sad t» see one sink into ignominy from so exalted a 
position; but such has been the shameless course of 
this unjust judge, that little sympathy will be expended 
over his downfall. One of the saddest facts about his 
ruin is, that he has demoralized, to a painful extent, the 
bar of his court. Two of the leading lawyers of the 
city, men who were not blind to his infamous epnduct 
on the bench, but have publicly declared it heretofore, 
finally availed themselves of the opportunities he offered 
them to aid a most villainous client, and allied them- 
selves, perhaps, with some appreciation of what they 
owed him, with his falling fortunes. It will require a 
pure bench for years to remove the unwholesome influ- 
ence of such a court upon the eager, and not over- 
conscientious young members of the legal persuasion. 
There is hope for New York City. She has a par- 
tially reformed city government, as the result of the 
late revolt against the ring. She has her great public 
thieves under indictment. One of her worst judges 
died of chagrin when deposed from office; another 
keener, cooler, and more dangerous, has resigned to 
escape the fate that has fallen, not updn the worst, 
perhaps, but the most reckless and dissolute of her 
magistrates. The work of reform has only commenced 
as yet; it is to be hoped that it will be pressed to the 
‘* bitter end.” 
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Dr. Curry, in the last Christian Advocate, has gathered 
upon different sources criticisms from matters connected 
with the late camp-meetings. Some of these animad- 
versions grow out of the Sabbath sessions of these 
meetings, which are said to occasion much Sabbath- 
breaking in the vicinity, and great disturbance to quiet 
church-goers attending their own services. This par- 
ticularly occurred at Sing Sing. No possible good with- 
in an encampment can be esteemed a compensation for 
such a result as this, It were better to give up the 
whole meeting than to turn the Sabbath into a holiday, 
or to disturb the quiet of others in their devotions. The 
other criticisms relate to strange and violent ‘“ bodily 
exercises,” to singular ceremonies, and to demonstra- 
tive exhibitions of human affection, as when persons, in 
large numbers, of different sexes, not related by family 
ties, adopt the Oriental habit, practiced at the East 
among men only, of falling upon each other's necks, and 
administering an impressive, if not a holy kiss! Sueh 
an occurreuce is recorded as transpiring in the final cer- 
emonies of a ‘‘ Down-East” meeting. The grave and 
learned editor of the Advocate ‘* stands in doubt” of the 
judiciousness of such proceedings; and we confess to a 
lively sympathy with him. 





on 

New York Methodism has a delightful institution, 
which other cities might well copy — her ‘* Old Ladies’ 
Home.” A fine building, with ample accommodations 
for private rooms and board, and a convenient chapel 
for Sabbath worship, gathers into its kind enclosure a 
number of the venerable mothers in Israel, whose fami- 
lies have become entirely broken up their; last days 
are often rendered emphatically, their best days. Asa 
beautiful and poetic outgrowth of this institution, a 
generous Mr. Richardson, of St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, N. Y., has purchased lots at Sea Cliff 
Grove, near the great Tabernacle, and has erected a 
large, tasteful edifice upon them, intowhich he has trans- 
ferred such of the old people as were able to be removed 
from the city, They can sit in their rooms, in the cor- 
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THE TRUE SHEPHERD. 

There are only, comparatively, a few ministers that 
hold their*audiences by the remarkable pulpit abilities 
with which they are endowed. Spurgeon in London, and 
Henry Ward Beecher in Brooklyn, are unique in their 
preaching powers and pre-eminently successful in throng- 
ing their large audience-rooms, They are men of re- 
markable intellectual powers, of great physical vigor, 
with wonderful compass of voice, and with peculiar 
personal magnetism. The secret of their success can- 
not be made the common acquisition of their fellow 
ministers. ‘The extraordinary power they have over 
the crowds that are drawn almost irresistibly into their 
presence, is a gift of God. To attempt to imitate their 
peculiarities, is simply to make an ordinary preacher 
ridiculous, and to secure his certain failure. 

Other men hold large congregations by the richness 
of their thoughts, and the beauty of their address; by 
the clearness and impressiveness of their presentation 
of the truths of the Gospel, or by moderate general ex- 
cellencies coupled with earnestness and faithfulness in 
the discharge of the ministerial office. There are only 
a few men in our days that ‘‘ draw,” as the expression 
has come to be used almost as familiarly in reference to 
the pulpit as to the stage of the theatre, and most of 
these, with a limited number of exceptions, are marked 
by some weak eccentricity of manner or doctrine. It 
is becoming more and more difficult to raise church 
debts, and sell vacant pews by purely ministerial talent 
every day; and it is often a poor use to make of a min- 
ister, depressing him by failure or awakening variety 
Forensic power is cheap with us. The 
pulpit is continually brought in comparison, in this re- 
spect, with the finest speakers of the day upon the plat- 
form, and in public discussions. The competition is 
doubtless wholesome. More attention is given every 
year to training in the mechanical part of the art of speak- 
ing by those intending to enter the sacred ministry. 
Great improvement has been made in the management 
of the voice, in enunciation, and in the general ad- 
dress of the occupant of the sacred desk. 

The average minister, however, will not hold, and save 
his congregation by these outward graces, Nor will an 
affectionate and easy social manner among his people 
effect this end. With all proper attention to outward 
endowments, an absolute consecration to his work, 
alone will make him a power to be felt in the community 
where he serves as a minister of Christ, and will draw 
to him those who may come under his influence. It is 
the sanctity not of a peculiar dress, nor of an impres- 
sive tone, not of a somber temper, but of an undivided 
consecration, and a heavenly spirit, that will most pow- 
erfully impress those that approach a Christian minister, 
or listen to his discourse. 

We have in our mind a young man who fell in the 
midst of bis work, a few years since, not far from the 
city of New York. ‘There was nothing striking about 
him, although his talents were everyway respectable, 
and his application to bis work as a Christian student, 
diligent, except his absolute devotion to the one calling 





by success. 





upon which, he doubted not, the Master had sent -him. 
He left a good business to preach, and expended his 
little fortune, overthe small salaries which he received 
among the poor of bis vicinity whom he visited with 
untiring faithfulness, and in aiding struggling churches 
to build their houses of worship. To his grocer ex- 
pressing surprise at the quantity of one most important 
article of food which he bought at a time, he said, * it 
is so handy and pleasant, when I find a starving family, 
to tell them to send their basket to my house, and it will 
be filled. "That is why I lay in sach a stock.” He not 
only individually addressed his hearers, especially the 
young, when he met them, on the great theme, and 
continued bis kind urgency until they united with the 
Church; but after that, it seemed to him that his most 
important work for them had just commenced. He 
introduced them into Christian service. He called upon 
them constantly to pray, and to speak in the social 
meetings. If he saw their zeal abating, he would in- 
vite them to his house to pass an evening, and in affec- 
tionate; social conversation, would win back their wan- 
ing love. It was a common thing for him to touch a 
young man upon the shoulder, as he met him in the 
street, and to say, “‘ John, I have a book for you ; call 
at my study and you shall have it.” He would have a 
volume just meeting, as he apprehended them, the 
present spiritual wants of the youth. This was the 
true work of the pastor. He not only brought his spir- 
itual children into the fold, but carefully trained them 
when there, and defended them from the perils to 
which they were exposed. 

His name was not sounded abroad in the public 
prints. He did not announce his Sabbath subjects in 
striking forms to catch the public eye. He was not 
sent to the best appointments; but he went from choice 
where the call was greatest, and where a neglected pop- 
ulation needed a house of worship. He died in the 
midst of an heroic struggle to erect a large, plain church 
edifice, in a new portion of the city where he was sta« 
tioned, and in the enjoyment of a sweeping revival of 
religion. Wherever he labored he had large congrega- 
tions. They were chiefly from the middle and lower 
classes, indeed; but they were of a higher order than 
the most of those that followed the Saviour when He 
preached upon the earth; and it was the confirming 
sign of His Messiahship, that, from His lips, the Gospel 
was preached to the poor. There is nothing in a minis- 
ter more impressive than sincere self-denying, con- 
stant devotion to His work; and there is no more cer- 
tain element of success, ‘He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 





a 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH CON- 
FERENCE, 

In devising means to secure the growth, permanency, 
and power of a religious sect, a question of first impor- 
tance relates to the ministry by which it is to be served. 
The style of that ministry will leave its indelible im- 
press on the body. The people will be as the priests — 
who will attract to them only the elements like them- 

selves. 

Of late, it has been our custom to magnify lay agency ; 
but, proper as this may be, the lessons of all history 
conspire to show that the ministry has done most to 
shape the fortunes of the Church. A vigorous and well- 
trained ministry has never failed to organize a powerful 
Church. The denomination that has neglected its min- 
istry has become feeble, while that one which has made 
this a first and earnest care, has not failed in due time 
to obtain an abundant reward. We see this illustrated 
in the history of living churches. The Quaker, in his 
zeai to appreciate the spiritual features of the Gospel, 
held in disesteem the ministry, as well as the outward 
ordinances of the Church and, as a result, he sees his 
people remaining few and feeble, and even the spirit- 
uality he sought, disappearing. The flame not only re- 
quires fuel, but the agencies to apply it. The Spirit 
works through human means. The Catholic may have 
less truth than the Quaker, but his careful training of 
the ministry lends to his system an iron vigor and en- 
durance which are the wonder of the age. He appears 
to have fully learned the lesson, that what the ministry 
is, that will the Church become. 

No man of his generation understood this subject bet- 
ter than John Wesley. As in many other matters, so in 
this, was he a hundred years ahead of hisage. Alive 
to the importance of a right ministry, he yet possessed 
the wisdem to avoid most of the errors, in this matter 
into which the leaders of sects haye been so liable to 
fall, 

That the ministry should be spiritual, divinely desig- 
vated, and drawn from the people, among whom they 
were to serve, he held as a sort of primary truath—a 
lesson learned not only from the Bible and the experi- 
ence of the Church at large, but from his own life. He 





came upon the stage at a time when vital religion was 
at a lowebb. Men knew little of the higher phases of 
the religious life, or even of regeneration or justifica- 
tion; and they entered the ministry as they would any 
other calling, in order to obtain a livelihood. In the 
same way had he himself become a minister in the Es- 
tablished Church, while yet, as he avers, an uncon- 
verted man. 

But, as he was conducted into new light, as he rose 
to a higher plane of experience, and begun to feel like 
the Apostle, that he was divinely thrust out into the har- 
vest, and that ‘‘ woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,” 
he was quick to discern how fatal to the purity and vig- 
or of the Church is an undevout ministry. He came to 
feel that the ministry is a vocation — not a calling, and 
that all who successfully labor in it to conduct men to 
heaven, must be divinely designated and qualified for 
the work. 

However clear this view may appear to us, it was 
somewhat strange to the men of his time, and its adop- 
tion by Mr. Wesley displayed his spiritual insight, and 
has exerted a most salutary influence on the churches 
which sprung out of his labors. A spiritual ministry 
has maintained through the course of a century and a 
half, the tide and glow of spiritual life. 

After embracing these views, he early found that God 
does not always call His ministers from the educated 
classes. The apostles are often found on shipboard, in 
the shop, or at the plough, — men but poorly educated 
for this work. Here was a temptation to encourage an 
ignorant ministry. That God called these men, was 
evinced by signs following. Should not the Church rest 
here? Should she attempt to improve what God had 
furnished to her hand? A man less judicious than Mr. 
Wesley, would have split on this rock; but his just 
views of the importance of human agency conducted 
hjm clear of the danger. Holding firmly to the Divine 
call, he yet maintained that those called should ayail 
themselves of all the human means of qualification for 
the work. God would call them; but they must edu- 
cate themselves. 

As to what that education should be, his views again 
are equalty original. That it should not be a merely 
ordinary, secular education, he was clear. It should be 
adapted to the work he is called to perform — not the 
same for all, nor in all time. As men differ in tastes, in 
opportunities, and in spheres of labor, so should they 
in their training. Some, he would have enter the uni- 
versity ; others, his school at Kingswood; while still 
another class, he would thrust out at once into the field, 
to acquire by private study the knowledge and disci- 
pline requisite for their work. The education was in- 
dispensable ; the paths leading to this goal, various, 

His ideas on education found their earliest embodi- 
ment in the school at Kingswood. Here the most nec- 
essary studies were pursued, while at the same time the 
young men became accustomed to use their gifts in pub- 
lic speaking, —the theory and practice of preaching 
being combined. The school was at a later date divid- 
ed, and transferred to Richmond and Didsbury, where 
the general plan of Wesley has ever held sway, and has 
been demonstrated to be the best ever adopted in Chris- 
tendom. 

At the recent session of the Wesleyan Conference, the 
features of this plan were pretty thoroughly canvassed ; 
and it is very gratifying to learn that that great body 
remains sound and Wesleyan on this vital subject; dis- 
posed to prove all things, but to hold fast to what is good. 

Mr. Bunting wished it understood that he held the 
Divine designation to the ministry, of gravest impor- 
tance, —that he ‘‘ was jealous on the subject of the Di- 
vine call to the ministry.” Nothing could take the place 
of it. 

Another point which elicited earnest debate relates to 
the sources of supply of the ministry. The Church 
which, like the Episcopal, draws ite ministers from other 
folds, will be liable to obtain only the poorest material, 
—men who are swayed too largely by secular or infe- 
rior motives. “The best ministers cherish a deep and 
abiding interest in the fold where they found Christ. 
That they are ready to sell out for some worldly advan- 
tage, indicates but too clearly how defective is their re- 
ligious experience, or low their views of the office of 
the ministry. The teachers of the Church must not be 
a foreign body; but as Eve was taken from the side of 
Adam, so must they be nourished in the bosom, and 
warmed by the life-blood of the Church itself. The 
Church that does not raise up ministers cannot remain 
vital. 

It is an equally interesting question from what classes 
in society the supply should be mainly derived. 

“Mr. Stephenson (of Newcastle) said it was a lam- 
entable fact that few of the sons and daughters of very 
well-to-do people became Methodists. He did not think 
that the ministers were altogether without blame in this 
respect. He could remember some good men who were 
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house, and asking him, a lad, six or seven years of age, 
whether he had given his heart to God. y had too 
little of that now. It was odd that they only drew their 
ministers, generally, from the very lowest class. \ Men 
coming from the workshop, from the coal-mine, from 
the stilts, had little chance of getting anything like a 
classical education to fit themselves for the great work 
to which they devoted their lives. They must draw 
their men from higher classes. He should never forget 
what Mr. Prest said some years ago: What is the good 
of baving a man in the pulpit whocannot preach ? What 
is the use of a bell without a clapper? They wanted 
men who could preach equal in intelligence to those 
whom they addressed.” . 


This doctrine is neither Wesleyan nor reasonable. 
Wesley extracted his brightest jewels from the ranks of 
the common people. The sons of wealthy and cultured 
men are separated from the people, are indisposed to 
make the sacrifices incident to success, and too often lack 
the vigorous sense so indispensable in that office. The 
Church will have always to look largely to her poor for 
ministers. Poor men easily rise; lofty men find it hard 
to descend to the people, and thus seldom find way to 
their heart. Dr. Rigg took a different view of the sub- 
ject. 


“He should pe sorry for the time to come when a 
considerable proportion of the ministerial supply should 
not be drawn from the classes to which Mr. Stephenson 
had referred. They must remember that the supply 
must to some extent be proportioned to two things: 
first, to the absolute number of any class of society, and 
next, to the number of temptations to other walks and 
other callings which came upon each grade of society. 
There could be no doubt that as far as respected the 
classes to which Mr. Stephenson referred, besides the 
natural and the spiritual vocation to teach, there was 
likewise the recommendation of a rise in society. Those 
were facts which they could not afford to overlook or 
ignore. Then as they rose higher there were the per- 
petual distractions and temptations incident to an in- 
creasing number of advantages opening for educated 
men from year to year. He quite agreed that it was 
exceedingly desirable to draw a large proportion of 
their ministers from the more cultured classes, and that 
was what they were doing. They had a larger propor- 
tion now than they had ten years ago, and a much larger 
proportion than they had twenty years ago. He saw 
them upon the right hand and upon the left, sons of very 
respectable persons, young men who were giving up 
high prospects in order that they might enter the Meth- 
odist ministry. The largest proportion, however, came, 
as it was natural to expect, from the shopkeeping class. 
Whenever he had a conversation with a young man, in 
order to ascertain whether he was really called to the 
ministry, he had laid great stress upon intense and ha- 
bitual love of the truth, and the passion for presenting 
that truth to the minds of others with a view to their 
conversion. He was prepired to maintain that when- 
ever there was that essential element of the Divine call 
to the ministry, there would be an impulse given to the 
whole intellectual being of the man that would not let 
him remain in that condition which Mr. Bunting had de- 
scribed. ‘There would be an impetus given to the intel- 
lectual state of that man which would cause him to 
make opportunities and put himself to sacrifices to get 
ordinary instruction; and he thought the Conference a 
few years ago properly resolved that in their district ex- 
amination they should have respect to general literary 
attainments, and that they should ascertain that a man 
had a respectable acquaintance with the structure of his 
own language and some other things, or they should not 
send him forward.” 

«« The President said it would be a matter of interest- 
ing information to the Committee to know that a full 
sixth of all the candidates coming before the July Com- 
mittee this year, and recommended by them to the Cun- 
ference, were the sons of Methodist ministers. Some of 
them were young men of high culture, all of them men 
of very considerable promise. He would just remind 
the members of the July Committee’ present, of a very 
remarkable circumstance this year. Two brothers, one 
of them 27 and another 30 years of age, both of them col- 
liers, and converted late in life, exactly met the requi- 
sition which had been laid down. They had given 
themselves to reading and to mental culture, and the 
books which those two men had read constituted, he 
thought, about the best list that they could have before 
them.” 


The remarks on the character of the education to be 
acquired were equally pertinent and valuable. It was 
to be suitable to their calling. Dead languages and 
philosophy are not the most necessary matters for a 
minister to know. He should know God, His law, and 
the people ; should be able to use well his mother-tongue 
in speaking to the masses; should be educated towards, 
and not from the people, and in such a manner as to 
make him more efficient in his work. 

The education that emasculates the strength; that 
renders men too delicate to touch the-rustiest part of 
the people; or, that so exalts their sense of their abili- 
ties and merits as to render them unsuitable to any but 
the best places, is worthless. Their institutions like our 
own turn out some just such geniuses. Their education 
seems, in their own view, to have disqualified them for 
the very work they are trained todo. After training 
them, you are obliged to select uncultured men to do 
the real work. In the view of these prodigies, educa- 
tion is valuable only as it lifts them out of,the sphere 
of labor. 





Such education and men are nuisances — humbugs, 
not to be tolerated by the people. True education never 
lifts a man out of his sphere, but renders him efficient in 
every toil the cause of Christ may call him to. Thank 
God that our educational institutions have so extensively 
produced earnest men, with hearts and hands to render 
any toil uncomplainingly for Christ’s sake. 








OUR LIBERTY A STUMBLING-BLOCK TO OTHERS. 


Within certain limits in the ordering of our personal 
habits, and the management of our personal affairs, we 
choose to follow our own judgments. We assume the 
consequences of our choice, propose to bear our own 
burdens, and ask no sympathy for any inconvenience or 
injury that may come upon us on account of the elec- 
tion which we have made. It is too great a sacrifice of 
our manhood, we think, to admit impertinent prying 
into our domestic concerns, or unasked for advice as to 
what-we shall eat or drink. Wherea great social re- 
form, however, like the Temperance movement, be- 
comes well established ; when the community has been 
made sensitive in reference to its importance to the pub- 
lic well-being ; when it is pretty well demonstrated that 
only total abstinence can save the State from serious 
perils, and the public conscience has begun to associate 
the idea of sinful indulgence and wrong doing with the 
use of alcoholic drinks as a beverage, then no Christian 
man, certainly no minister, will permit any sense of his 
own personal liberty in this respect, to override the 
general conscience, and to trample upon the public ap- 
prehension of what is proper and right for a disciple 
of Christ todo in such acase. The same regard to 
what might be considered the decisions of weak con- 
sciences in reference to home pleasures, where offence 
might be occasioned to sincere believers, or a positive 
harm be done to the Christian cause, will be had by all 
those who emulate the spirit of St. Paul, who declared, 
in his high sense of Christian manhood, that while 
all things were lawful to him, he would not eat flesh 
while the world stood if thereby a weak brother were 
driven from Christ. To voluntarily wound an honest 
but weak conscience is, he says, to sin against Christ. 

We have been inclined to place the use of tobacco 
under such a category as this. Whether it is ever ol 
any important sanitary or hygienic value; whether it 
is always, and necessarily, a poison in its operation 
upon human tissues, may -be left to Brother Trask 
to discuss; but at the present hour, with the pro- 
gress of the debate and reform against it that has been 
for a score of years going on, and the repeated public 
ecclesiastical resolutions passed in reprobation of its 
use by ministers, there can be hardly a question as to 
the duty on the low ground, at least of Christian expe- 
diency, of those that stand as the representatives before 
the community of a pure, self-denying faith, to deny 
themselves this gratification. 

An exception might seem to be required in the case 
8f old men, whose habits have been confirmed by long 
practice, and whose health might possibly be periled 
by any sudden change of so marked a character. But 
with such instances as our devoted German, Dr. Nast, 
who has accomplished nearly his threescore years and 
ten, and many others whom we have known, whose 


flight from this indulgence has been in the winter of 


life, we hesitate about making any exceptions. Dr. 
Nast assured us, a short time since, that so far from ex- 
periencing physical inconvenience, he was in better 
health than for many years, and in great enjoyment of 
mind resulting from this triumph over appetite. He 
affirms that, in answer to prayer, all desire for this in- 
dulgence, which had been a lifelong habit with him, 
has been removed. He desires all his friends to join 
with him in thanks to God for the victory he has gained. 

It is a sad recital to receive from the lips of irrelig- 
ious men, that they cannot endure to hear a certain 
minister speak to them because his breath is so impreg- 
nated with tobacco, and to have neat housewives pro- 
test against such a man’s being sent to them during a 
Conference session, because he defiles the house with 
his fumes and vapors. The wicked story-tellers affirm 
in reference to a popular minister that he bought nearly 
a half score pounds of tobacco to carry with him ona 
late vacation. What avails his seeking pure air in the 
country, simply to spoil it with his smoke? When a 
conscience becomes sensitive to the vileness or wrong- 
ness of a habit, the whole Christian character and use- 
fulness of one indulging in such a habit, must suffer in 
the estimation of such a person. Perhaps one would 
not yield what he esteems simply a comfort, and even 
of service to himself, upon the noisy importunity of a 
disagreeable critic; but for Christ’s sake, and for the 
advancement of His cause, there can be no hesitation as 
to such a sacrifice. There is no doubt that there are 
consciences, whether weak or strong we will not say, 
that esteem this indulgence in tobacco wrong and hurt- 


ful, They are offended, and Christ is also through , 
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them. It is better to lose an eye, or hand, or life, than 
to really offend one of Christ’s little ones, and peril a 
soul’s well-being. 





The anticipated result of the late High Court of Im- 
peachment for the State of New York, held at Saratoga, 
has been reached, and Judge George G. Barnard has 
been both removed from the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and also disqualified from ever again holding 
an office of honor, trust, or profit in the State. Although 
this termination has been foreshadowed by the evidence 
and progress of the trial, still the rumors that senators 
had been tampered with, and compromises suggested, 
rendered the distinct announcement of the vote by 
which the resulé was reached, somewhat of a surprise. 
The resolution deposing him was ‘passed unanimously, 
while the severest punishment known for malfeasance 
in the judicial office — official disqualification for life — 
was voted with only two disagreeing names. Judge 
Barnard is a man in the prime of life, of handsome ad- 
dress, with a very active and sharp intellect. Heis nota 
great lawyer, but is endowed with a quick, legal instinct ; 
when unbiased by personal interest, his decisions com- 
manded respect. He might have been a shining light 
upon the bench if he had done justice to his intellect and 
opportunities. But his tastes were low ; his companions 
were fast men; he fell into demoralizing courses, and 
sold his high office to secure the favor and money of 
those who administered to his expensive appetites. It 
is sad t» see one sink into ignominy from so exalted a 
position; but such has been the shameless course of 
this unjust judge, that little sympathy will be expended 
over his downfall. One of the saddest facts about his 
ruin is, that he has demoralized, to a painful extent, the 
har of his court. Two of the leading lawyers of the 
city, men who were not blind to his infamous conduct 
on the bench, but have publicly declared it heretofore, 
finally availed themselves of the opportunitie’ he offered 
them to aid a most villainous client, and allied them- 
selves, perhaps, with some appreciation of what they 
owed him, with his falling fortunes. It will require a 
pure bench for years to remove the unwholesome influ- 
ence of such a court upon the eager, and not over- 
conscientious young members of the legal persuasion. 
There is hope for New York City. She has a par- 
tially reformed city government, as the result of the 
late revolt against the ring. She has her great public 
thieves under indictment. One of her worst judges 
died of chagrin when deposed from office; another 
keener, cooler, and more dangerous, has resigned to 
escape the fate that has fallen, not updn the worst, 
perhaps, but the most reckless and dissolute of her 
magistrates. The work of reform has only commenced 
as yet; it is to be hoped that it will be pressed to the 
‘* bitter end.” 





>. 


Dr. Curry, in the last Christian Advocate, has gathered 
upon different sources criticisms from matters connected 
with the late camp-meetings. Some of these animad- 
versions grow out of the Sabbath sessions of these 
meetings, which are said to occasion much Sabbath- 
breaking in the vicinity, and great disturbance to quiet 
church-goers attending their own services. This par- 
ticularly occurred at Sing Sing. No possible good with- 
in an encampment can be esteemed a compensation for 
such a result as this, It were better to give up the 
whole meeting than to turn the Sabbath into a holiday, 
or to disturb the quiet of others in theirdevotions. The 
other criticisms relate to strange and violent ‘ bodily 
exercises,” to singular ceremonies, and to demonstra- 
tive exhibitions of human affection, as when persons, in 
large numbers, of different sexes, not related by family 
ties, adopt the Oriental habit, practiced at the East 
among men only, of falling upon each other's necks, and 
administering an impressive, if not a holy kiss! Sueh 
an occurrence is recorded as transpiring in the final cer- 
emonies of a ‘*‘ Down-East” meeting. The grave and 
learned editor of the Advocate ‘* stands in doubt” of the 
judiciousness of such proceedings; and we confess to a 
lively sympathy with him. 


o-——— 





New York Methodism has a delightful institution, 
which other cities might well copy — her ‘‘ Old Ladies’ 
Home.” A fine building, with ample accommodations 
for private rooms and board, and a convenient chapel 
for Sabbath worship, gathers into its kind enclosure a 
number of the venerable mothers in Israel, whose fami- 
lies have become entirely broken up their; last days 
are often rendered emphatically, their best days. Asa 
beautiful and poetic outgrowth of this institution, a 
generous Mr, Richardson, of St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, N. Y., has purchased lots at Sea Cliff 
Grove, near the great Tabernacle, and has erected a 
large, tasteful edifice upon them, intowhich he has trans- 
ferred such of the old people as were able to be removed 
from the city. They can sit in their rooms, in the cor- 
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riders, or under the trees near their new forest home, 
and hear the preaching at the stand. We envy the 
feelings of the good brother as he sees the old people 
‘taking solid comfort” in their pleasant home sanct- 
uary. 





> 


A New York correspondent thinks that Governor 
Brown, of Missouri, ought to have the opportunity in 
our paper of denying the intimation of an editorial note 
that he is not sound, personally, upon the Temperance 
question. Our statement as to his condition in New 
Haven was based upon the direct statement of a class- 
mate, now a clergyman in Connecticut, who had, most 
reluctantly to himself, the conviction positively forced 
upon him that Governor Brown was intoxicated, while 
he was conversing with him — an opinion which seemed 
to be confirmed by the strange speech he made at the 
Alumni meeting, marked as it was, by the worst taste, 
and far below the reasonable expectation of his ability, 
based upon his reputation. The Springfield Republican, 
a political friend, accepted the unpleasant fact, and 
even at the first blush, invited a resignation, we be- 
lieve, of his nomination. 

Governor Brown now says he was under the influ- 
ence of stimulants, rendered necessary by his physical 
condition, and that while, from principle, he is not an 
advocate of total abstinence, he has from time to time 
practiced, with benefit to himself, upon such a theory ; 
and he also intimates that the public business shall not 
be periled by any appetite of his. We have no desire 
to join in the prevailing spirit of the hour in denouncing 
candidates for office. We still, however, prefer a can- 
didate who accepts the wholesome custom of total ab- 
stinence on principle. 


—_—__—__— - —_———— 


Last Saturday was the tri-centennial anniversary of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. August 24, 1572, at 
four o'clock in the morning, before sunrise (it was be- 
coming that such a deed of darkness should commence 
in the night), the devoted and noble Admiral Coligny 
was assassinated in his own house. In anticipation of 
the signal for a general massacre from the spire of the 





The great heat of the present season has not been 
confined fo this continent. European travelers com- 
plain of it. In England the suffering and mortality 
arising from.it has been great. The London Primitive 
Methodist says: — 

** A great number of wean people had to go with- 
out a meat dinner on Sunday last, owing to the heat. 
There was scarcely any meat to be had in Smithfield: 
market. The butchers assured their customers that 
tons of beef had come up from the country unfit to be 
unpacked, and had to be destroyed; that meat would 
have to be eaten nearly alive to be wholesome ; that the 
lightning had tainted at least £100,000 worth of meat 
consigned to the market, and the heat of the weather 
had done equally as much mischief.” 





We hear such wonderful stories about Africa that we 
are reluctant to give publicity to them till assurance 
is made doubly sure. We have not yet burdened or 
enriched (we are not sure which yet) our columns with 
the Stanley-Livingstone Letters; but they seem to be 
credited in Great Britain. The following is‘also float- 
ing around the papers : — 

‘‘It is announced that, Professor Blyden, who is an 
accomplished Arabic scholar, and an African at that, 
has discovered a well appointed Mohammedan univer- 
sity in the interior of Africa, about eighty miles from 
Freetown, in which one thousand persons of both sexes 
are receiving an education, The Arabic Bible, pub- 
lished in this country, is used as a text-book, anda 
pumber of dusky feminines are diligently studying the 
Arabic language.” 





> 


The Register says, and thinks it makes a good point: 

‘* We fear that many American believers in the Trin- 
ity resemble the Scotch dame who said, ‘I dinna ken 
what the Covenant is, but I will maintain it.’” 


Certainly. Is not the Register's belief in advance of 
its ‘ken? ” What does it ‘*ken” of a future state of 
existence, but does it not believe in that state? You 
will have to go deep, good Register, before you touch 
the Scotch dame’s profundity. Try again. 





CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND Hupson RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, CoLtumBiA Co., N. Y. —The nineteenth 
annual opening of Claverack College and Hudson River 


palace of Justice, already agreed upon, the bloody Jez- | Institute, so well known for the beauty of its location, the 
ebel of the hour —the Italian Queen mother, Catharine | abundant provision of apparatus, the number and com- 


De Medici, — fearing the young king Charles IX. might 
relent, while he hesitated, ordered the bell of the church 


opposite the place where Coligny was stabbed — the St. 


Germaine Auxerrois—to sound its awful peals. The 
Duke of Guise rushed forth with 300 armed men. Then 
commenced the frightful butchery of Huguenots and 
Protestants, that ended only with the deaths of sixty 
thousand victims. Thatstain of blood has never been 
washed out of the robes of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and it has not cried in vain against this apostate 
Church to God. It becomes Protestants to return her 
cruelty by the most devoted spiritual endeavors to tear 
the veil from the eyes of her ignorant and superstitious 
masses, and by prayers that a Church dating back to the 
Apostles, may once again be recovered to the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 


a e— ———_-___ 


Prof. John Bascom, of Williams College, has a very 
able article in the July number of The Bibliotheca 
Sacra, upon ‘* the influence of the press; ” by the latter 
term signifying the newspaper, which is rapidly super- 
ceding, by its multitudinous issues and its popular 
element», the book and the magazine, as the intellectual 
food of the masses. It becomes a very interesting and 
a very serious problem to study —the probable effect of 
this class of literature, conducted as the newspaper now 
is, and exerting the influence it does over the com- 
munity upon the mental and moral development of the 
coming generation. Does it promise well for wide and 
solid acquisitions in science, philosophy, or theology, 
or for high social cultivation and gentle manners? The 
Professor refers nervously to its peculiar sensational 
character; to its indiscriminate haste of publication, 
without weighing or sifling its items; te its failure to 
classify its news, or to give their comparative impor- 
tance to the floods of rumors or facts which it daily 
pours upon the community. It criticizes with com- 
mendable indignation its freedom with the sanctities of 
domestic life and personal character; its readiness to 
retail slander, and its poisonous gathering of all the 
filth of depraved life, which can only serve to poison 
the homes of purity through which it flows. It casti- 
gates its mercenary spirit; the recklessness with which 
it is subordinated to personal, party, and often fraud- 
ulent purposes. At the same time it does justice to its 
vigor, enterprise, and boldness of outlays to secure fresh 
and important news. The evils of the press may be- 
come so burdensome that the community will no longer 
endure them, while its better features will doubtless 
render the faithful newspaper a perpetual force in 
Christendom. 





petency of its faculty of instruction, its collegiate powers 
to graduate female students, and its thorough discipline 
and management, will occur on Monday, September 9. 
See advertisement, under school notices. 





A touching camp-meeting melody prepared for the 
present sessions of these popular gatherings, is the one 
entitled, ‘‘ I'm Bending at the Cross.” The words are 
by Rev. John Parker, a sweet singer himself, as well as 
an excellent and earnest preacher. The music is by S. 
J. Vail. Music and words are well married together. 
The piece is for sale by J. P. Magee. 


——EEE 
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We are indebted to Senator Sumner for a number of 


his Congressional speeches, and for the voluminous re- 
port of the ** Joint Special Committee to inquire into the 
condition of affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States,” 
—a valuable and terrible collection of facts in refer- 
ence to the Ku-Klux conspiracies. 








PERSONAL. 


Rev. Dr. Tiffany, of New Jersey, preached an elo- 
quent discourse at Hamilton Camp-meeting on the 23d. 


Bishop Harris has made two more appointments to 
the India Conference: Rev. Albert Norton and Rev. 
B. H. Badley. Both of these missionaries are gradu- 
ates of Garret Biblical Institute. 


Bishop Janes is spending the hot season at his sum- 
mer residence in New Jersey. He has not ventured to 
preach since his severe prostration during the first week 
in May. His health has been slowly improving, and he 
hopes to officiate at the Confetences assigned him, the 
first of which meets September 4. 


In a private letter dated August 5, Dr. Vincent, of 
our Sunday-school Rooms, writes: ‘‘I have been 
about this great city of London. It is a growing mar- 
vel. It is a world in itself. Most Americans * flash’ 
through it like lightning, and go on to see the continent. 
London is a whole continent in a small space. 

‘Philip Phillips is exceedingly popular here. He 
charms everybody his sweet singing. His tour 
through England four years , and the music books 
he then published, have revolutionized the Sunday- 
school singing of the kingdom. 

‘*T now expect to leave this city for Edinburgh, Au- 

st 16, and to sail from Liverpool on the 22d, reaching 

ome September 1st or 2d.” 


Rev. Dr. Jobn Hall, of New York, is on a visit to the 
Pacific Coast with his family. He preached to crowded 
audiences in San Francisco, on the Sabbath he was 
there. The Occident notices the deep impressioa his 
sermons made, and says of one of his prayers, that it 





**was remakable for its pretouee earnestness, the 
range of subjects it em 


. 
nuteness, not overlooking the welfare of the little child, 
yet including the great concerns of nations, and run- 
ning through all the experience of Christian life.” The 
oe has started on a trip to the famous Yo-semite 
alley. 





The Methodist Church. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

HARRISON SQUARE.— The Harrison Square Mission cele- 
brated its second anniversary, July 28. The occasion was 
one of much interest and profit. A very pleasant feature was 
the presence of Brother Charles H. Daniels, the former super- 
intendent of the school, to whom they feel very much indebted 
for their growth and prosperity. Brother Daniels bas no 
superior in the Sabbath-school work. He is a host in himself. 
The school is now under the superintendence of Brother 
George H. Tewksbury, an earnest worker in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. At the close of the exercises a vote of thanks was 
tendered Brother Tourjée for the interest manifested by him in 
the Mission generally, and ulso for the liberal donation from 
him, so gratefully received. 

NORTH COHASSET.—Rey. F. D. Goodrich writes: The 
prospects of our little church are beginning to brighten. Hay- 
ing had a flood-tide of evil with which to contend, there has 
been no growth for twenty years, and the many visits of the 
death-angel have fearfully thinned our ranks. 

Being at the bead of Nantasket Beach, which is yearly in- 
creasing in popularity as a summer resort, our streets during 
the heated term, are thronged with pleasure-seckers, and our 
people subjected to the temptations and evils of a large water- 
ing place. Weare happy, however, to say that some of our 
visitors come to let their light shine, and encourage us by their 
presence and aid. «Early in the Conference year the trustees 
thoroughly painted the outside of the church, and we have 
recently improved the inside by securing an elegant chandelier, 
with Perkins and House’s double-branched lamps for the walla. 
We are now making arrangements for frescoing, and an im- 
proved method for heating. 

The Society gratefully acknowledge the receipt of $50 from 
Hon. Jacob Sleeper, and generous donations from Mesers. 
Stearns, Tobey, and Hyde, of Boston. We are also greatly 
indebted to Hon. E. S. Tobey for valuable service rendered in 
pushing forward the work of repairing and strengthening the 
church. More help, however, is needed; and as ours is the 
only church near the beach, with timely aid we may soon be 
vigorous and strong. If any of our Methodigt friends desire a 
seaside residence for the summer mouths, we hope they will 
visit Nantasket Beach. The fine steumer Rose Standish 
makes four trips daily between here and Boston, giving those 
who do business in the city ample time for office hours there, 
with cool nights for sleep here. 

Our congregations are increasing, and our Sunday-evening 
services largely attended, and full of interest. Let us have the 
prayers of the Church that there may soon be a moral and 
religious element here that shall make the place as healthful 
for the soul as it now is for the body. 





MAINE ITEMS. 

Rev. Charles B. Pitblado, the new pastor of the Congress 
Street Methodist Church, Portland, commenced his labors with 
that parish last Sabbath. His introductory discourse was 
highly entertaining, and thoroughly evangelical. It was lis- 
tened to by the large audience present with very marked 
attention. The afternoon sermon was founded on Murk x. 17: 
Theme, “ Morality not Salvation.” The discourse was timely 
and able, and cannot fail to accomplish much good. It was 
well received by the congregation generally, as the true spirit 
of the Gospel. We welcome Rey. Mr. Pitblado to our State, 
and earnestly hope that he may find in the Congress Street 
Church and parish an agreeable field of usefulness. We con- 
gratulate our friends of the Congress Street parish in securing 
so good a supply. May the Great Head of the Church prosper 
and bless them abundantly. " 

We learn that Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Massachusetts, delivered 
a bighly interesting and instructive discourse to a large and 
appreciative audience, in Castine, on Sabbath evening last. 

We are very sorry to learn that Mr. John Hatch, a worthy 
member of the Methodist Church in Cape Elizabeth, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging, August 15. No cause is assigned 
for this rash act; no doubt, however, that Brother Hatch was 
temporarily insane. Mr. Hatch leaves a widow and one child. 

The good people of Buxton celebrated the “ Centennial ” of 
their town, on Wednesday, August 14, with appropriate re- 
ligious and other services. A free dinner was prepared for all 
who desired to partake. Ex-Governor Chamberlain, together 
with many other noted dignitaries from Maine, and other 
States were present, and contributed to the interest of the 
occasion. The weather was not so favorable as might have 
been, the day being cloudy, with occasional showers. The 
whole affair, however, passed off finely. 

We learn that the Martha’s Grove camp-meeting, now in 
session at Fryeburg, is a glorious success. Amen and amen. 
May such be true of all our camp-meetings for the season. c. 


SouTH BERWICK. — The Lord is pouring out His Spirit upon 
the people of this charge, Rev. H. B. Mitchell, pastor, and 
many are being moved to seek the Lord. Some every week 
are converted, and many others will be saved before the year 
shall close. All the glory be to God. 





VERMONT. e 
CENTRAL VERMONT CAMP-MEETING. — Leaving the cars 
late Tuesday afternoon, we inquired the way to the camp- 
grounds. A temporary bridge had been thrown across the 
rapidly flowing stream, and as “one by one we crossed the 
river,” there was wafted down to us from the mountain- 
grove, the beautiful bymn — 
“ We are waiting, Lord, for thee;” 


raced, its tenderness and mi-! and we felt it would a good place to go where ttiey werd 
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waiting for the Master. The grove is beautifully situated on 
the hillside, overlooking the broad meadows, and varied 
scenery of hill and slope. Asthe stars came out one by one, 
and the large number gathered to listen to the sermon of e 
Mr. Dodd, of East Barnard, which was one of excelle 
impressing the truth upon many hearts, we found we had not 
looked in vain for the presence of the Lord. Many went 
forward for prayers, and were richly blessed. A_ terrific 
thunder-storm passed over us during the night, which some- 
what interfered with our comfort. but added great beauty to 
the morning scene. As the bright sunshine soon drove away its 
dampening effects, the large drops trickling off the leaves of 
the stately trees, banishing all traces of the storm, we thought 
how suggestive of the Sun of Righteousness shining into the 
hearts of those who had been under the cloud of sin and 
unbelief, and whose eyes had been filled with tears, longing for 
the light, but now illuminated and gladdened by the Saviour’s 
own presence, 

Rev. Mr. Guernsey, Presiding Elder of Springfield District, 
preached to a large gathering. A meeting for holiness in the 
afternoon, Rev. Mr. Cooper, from St. Albans, presiding, was 
one of deep interest. The earnest words of Brother Cooper, 
as well as the beaming countenance, speaking yet more loudly 
of a satisfying peace within, could uot fail to reach all hearts, 
and impress them with the truth of that higher, richer experi- 
ence of perfect trust and rest in Christ which all God’s chil- 
dren may attain. A large number rose, expressive of theic 
desire to enter this rest, and afterwards testified to the rich 
blessing received from that meeting. Agi 

We longed to remain in this place, where God was bestow- 
ing such blessings, and where the presence of the Holy Spirit 
was so manifest, but other duties culled us away. One feature 
of this camp-meeting should be particularly mentioned: the 
perfect order and quiet pervading the grounds, so entirely free 
from annoyances of any*kind; the thoughtful courtesies be- 
stowed upon strangers, making all feel at home, made the 
place truly delightful, and we resolved, God willing, we 
would never forget the camp-meeting. he 





NEW HAMPSHIRE GLEANINGS. 


Rey. C. W. Millen’s little boy tried to drive a loose horse 
from his standing place in the Grove, on Epping Camp-ground, 
a few days ago, but when at this play,in his innocency, the 
boy fell under the horse’s feet, was trampled on, and had his 
leg broken. 

The Methodist Church in Salem is approaching completion, 
and will soon be ready for dedication, 

Rev. H. B. Copp is in a very comfortable condition. He has 
been a patient sufferer. He lies at the home of his wife’s 
father, in Londonderry. Let the Church pray for his speedy 
recovery. 

There have been two new features introduced into the Meth- 
odist Society at Bristol, under the pastorate of Rev. G.W. Norris. 
The Seripture lesson used in the Sabbath morning, preaching 
service, is read alternately by the preacher and congregation 
with a good degree of interest. 

The pastor has organized a children’s class meeting. It con- 
sists of children under fifteen years of age, who are interested 
in religion, and desire to be saved. Some twenty little soldiers 
have enlisted: they speak of Jesus and bis love, and it promises 
to be a blessing to both the Sabbath-school and Church. 


The Garden Street Methodist Church, Lawrence, Mass., has 
been the scene of much earnest religious labor for months. 
Over one hundred and five persons bore testimony for Jesus in 
the regular prayer-meeting last Sabbath evening. The pastor, 
Rey. L. P. Cushman, has baptized sixty-six persons since con- 
ference, in April last. Sinners come to the altar seeking Christ 
at every prayer-meeting; and the young converts, who are 
counted by seores, enter the vineyard as workers, and right 
well do they labor. The efliciency of the Church is being 
greatly increased, and the interest seems to be well preserved. 
F. 

At the last session of our Conference no provision was made 
for Methodist preaching in Whitefield; of late, however, the 
Methodists there have bestirred themselves somewhat, and 
there is prospect that the work may be recommenced under the 
pastoral charge of Professor Robbins, late of the Drew Semi- 
nary, Carmel, N. Y. 

Li-bon is enjoying and profiting by the pastoral care of Rev. 
J. H. Brown, This being his second charge among us, we re- 
joice to know that doing the work of a Gospel ministry in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church befits him graciously, 

Landaff was unfortunate in the supply at first sent to her this 
year, but the mistake was soon and well rectified by the ap- 
pointment of Rev. A.O. Abbott, of the Seminary at Tilton. 





« Brother Abbott, however, feels it his duty to take a college 
Gere, and greatly to the sorrow of the people, as well as to 


is own regret, will be obliged to break up his relation with 
them the first of September. 

The church edifice, which was deeded to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Bath, six years ago, has now been given to the 
Romanists by General Jackman, its original proprietor. It was 
forfeited by our failure to sustain Methodist preaching there for 
two consecutive years. 

The church at Plymouth rejoices in the continued popularity 
and usefulness of its ,astor, Rev. Mr. Prince, and in.the rapid 
approsch to completion of the new church edifice which it is 
expected will be ready for dedication about September 12. 

North Groton has been favored with the successful labors of 
Rev. C. J. Fowler of Bristol, for three months, and now pro- 
poses for the first time, to go with a tent company to camp- 
meeting at Lisbon. ’ 

A wonderful event for this latitude, was the solemnization of 
marriage between Rev. N. Norris, aged 75 years, and Mrs, 
Nancy Ferrin, aged 70. See what power there is in the ex- 
ample of a Bishop. Rev. L. Draper, of Hebron, was the 
officiating clergyman. 

August 11, Bristol enjoyed-the ministry of Rev. N. Culver. 
Brother Culver has been unable to walk or stand for a year; 





may never doso again ;- has attended meeting but twice during 
the time. But those who saw bis beaming face, and heard bis 
cheerful voice as he sat and talked last Sabbath, were led to feel 
as never before, the blessed truth of his text, “All things work 
together for good,” etc. 

We are grieved to learn that Rev. B. W. Chase, the useful 
pastor of the Church at Laconia, has been obliged by hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, to suspend his labors for a season. The 
prayers of the Church are solicited, that the health of this yse- 
ful minister may be speedily restored, that he may pursue his 
well begun work in Luconia. 

Lake Village rejoices in the encouraging beginning of the 
Methodist movement there. A congregation of about 100, we 
understand, has been gathered under the pastoral care of Bro. 
W. C. Bartlett, a seminary student; a flourishing Sabbath- 


school organized, and good is being done in the name of the 
Master. N. 





CAMP-MEETINGS. - 


HAMILTON .— We think the fourteenth annual camp-meeting 
at Hamilton will be pronounced the best ever held in thut de- 
lightful camp-ground. Marked improvements have been made 
in the arrangements and fixings. Some six new society tents 
have been put up near the entrance of the camp, and several 
handsome cottages adorn the ayenues, The exercises were 
presided over by Rev. Dr. Sherman, with his customary im- 
pressiveness and ease. The Troy Praying Band contributed 
materially to the interest of the occasion, and the preaching ser- 
vices were seasons of great benefit to the hearers, many of the 
sermons being characteristic for thought, power, and the per- 
suasiveness of logical force. 

In the report of the Secretary, J. G. Cary, it was stated that 
three of the churches had left and joined the new camp-meeting 
at Framingham: the Newton Lower Falls, Newton Upper 
Falls, and the West Medway churehes, Their places had been 
taken by six additional churches, who had erécted new tents; 
the Bay View of Gloucester, Webster Avenue of Somerville, 
Second Church of Salem, Harvard Square of Cambridge, Wo- 
burn and Maplewood. There are now 55 churches represented 
on the grounds. There are 166 cottages, 79 family tents, and 
390 lots are rented. The current expenses are more than met 
by the receipts, which are derived from the rental of the lots, 
and also from the railroad, which allows the company ten cents 
on each passenger brought to the grounds. The income this 
year will amouut to about $5,000. The indebtedness of the As- 
sociation for the railroad land damages, purchases of land, and 
other permanent improvements, is $16,000. This will be re- 
duced $2,000 this year. 

YARMOUTH and STERLING camp-meetings have been unex- 
celled this year in all that is desirable in such services. They 
were truly times of refreshing both to soul and body. Yarmouth 
has chosen the following board of officers : — 

President — Rev. W. T. Harlow; vice-presidents — David 
Snow, Boston; Ephraim Cook, Provincetown; secretary and 
treusurer — W. R. Bowen, North Bridgewater; committee on 
grounds — Obed Nickerson, Harwich; John Noble, Boston; J. 
B. Hallet, Middleborough; Rev. Paul Townshend, Cochesett ; 
committee on transportation — H. C. Hemenway, Boston; R. 
J. Parker, Newtonville; H. Shortle., Provincetown; committee 
ov victualing —O. T. Taylor, Boston; J. L. Havward, West 
Bridgewater; committee on = — Uriah Macoy, North 
Bridgewater; Samuel Preston, ton; committee on tents — 
B. S. Cahoon, Chatham; Francis Hayward, East Bridgewater; 
committee on music — W. H. H. Weston, Provincetown; J 


Rogers, Chelsea; C. H. Burgess, North Sandwich; auditor — 
EK. H. Dunn, Boston. 





ENGLISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 


The one hundred and twenty-ninth session began in London, 

ie! 30. The following are some of the statistics :— 

ere had been an increase of 71 Sunday-schools. and 15.971 
Sunday scholars; there were 113 Circuit Sunday-school Unions 
ia operation. During the same period there bas been an in- 
crease of 21 day-schools and 15,640 day scholars. There were 
now 5,612 Wesleyan Sunday-schools in the country, with 
654,777 scholars. 

During the past year, £287.346 had been expended on chapels, 
organs, schools, and mivisters’ houses, including reduction of 
debts. The sum wus made up of grants from — connectional 
funds, £8,056; louns froin ditto, £18.502; sales of trust property. 
£3,000 ; grants from Government Education Depurtment, 
£1,470; moneys raised locally for new erections and reduction 
of debt, £219.236; temporary debt remaining, £37.082. The 
income amounts to £8,616 11s., an increase of £536 17s. In the 
building department erections have been sanctioned amounting 
to £306,727, being an increase of £76.961 on the past year. In 
the pust year erections have been completed, the value of which 
would amount to £215.363. and of which £110,067 bas been 
- on chapels, and £13,856 on schools. The total amount of 
chapel debts puid off with the aid of grants (since 1854), is 
£231,933; with the aid of loans, £359,086; which with £261.469 
paid off by local efforts and surplus income exclusively, would 
amount to £892,438. The total amount advanved from the re- 
lief loan fund since 1854 is £173,034; the present capital of the 
loan fund is £42,030. 

The Missionary Committee of Review held its session July 
30. The report showed that an opportunity bad presented it- 
self of purchasing premises in Rome, Italy, for £10,000. The 
total receipts of the committee had been £148,585. 

The fullowing were elected to the legal hundred: W. F. 
Moulton, in place of W. Davies; T. Jackson, in place of W. 
Faulkner; M. C. Osborn, in place of E. Hoole; W. Satchell, in 

luce of Joseph Roberts; J. Kilner. in place of W. H. Rule, 
p: D.; W. Williams, in place of J. W. Thomas; W. O. simp- 
son, in place of G. Turner; W. J. Davis, in place of T. Vasey ; 
G. Maunder, in place of J. Vine. In connectivn with the Irish 
Conference : James Hughes, in place of J. B. Gilman; G. Me- 
Millan, in place of J. Saul. 

L. H. Wiseman, M. A., was elected President of the Confer- 
ence, and G. T. Perks, M. A., secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


The Northern Christian Advocate announces the accept- 
ance onthe part of Prof. Alexander Winchell, of Michigan 
Oniversity of the Chancelorsbip, and office of President of the 
Faculty of the Syracuse University. It takes a very hopeful 
view of the future of that institution, and records the incoming 
of a large class of freshmen and freshwomen; the college 
receiving both sexes. The Syracuse Standard says of Dr. 
Winchell: — 


“ Born in Duchess County, New York, in 1824, ating at 
the Wesleyan University in 1847, young Winchell chose the 


we 





profession of teaching under a profound senxe of its sacredness 
and roapeneneny. After several years spent as teucher of 
seience in academies North nd South, he was elected (1853) 
President of the Masonic University, Selma, Ala. From this 
he was called, the same year. to the chair of Physics and Civil 
Engineering in the University of Michigan. Iu 1855 he was 
transferred to the chair of Geology, Footer and Botany, 
which he has occupied to the present writing. During the 
nineteen years of his professorship Dr. Winchell bas led a busy 
life. As President of the Michigan State Teacher» Associa- 
tion, editor of the Michigan Journal of Education, State 
Geologist and Naturalist, lecturer in Kentuck University, 
ete., he has come before a widely-extended sn appreciative 
public. As a result of his eminent ability and scholarly labors, 
honors frequent and flattering bave been bestowed. Besides 
membership in various Learned societies at home —* American 
Philosophical Society,’ * Academy of Natural Science of Phila- 
delphia, ‘ Boston Society of Natural History,’ ‘St. Louis 
Academy of Science, etc. — we notice that he has been elected 
Corresponding Member of the ‘International Congress for 
Pre-Historical Anthropology and Archeology, at Paris; For- 
eign Corresponding Fellow of the ‘ Edinburgh Geological 
Society ;’ member of the Geological Societies of France and of 
Glasgow. 

* The estimate placed upon his abilities, both as a professor 
and as executive, may be judged from the fact that he bas been 
invited om others) to the following honorable positions, 
namely, Presidency of University of Wisconsin ; Preteotorsbip 
in St. John’s College, Maryland; Presidency of Science, Liter- 
ature, and the Arts in Kentucky University, and a Professor- 
ship in Cornell University. 

“ As awriter, Dr. Winchell is widely known through his 
frequent contributions to the «scientific and literary journals, 
both home and foreign, his able State geological reports, his 
‘Sketches of Creation,’ ete.” 





NEWS ITEMS OF THE WEEK. 

The Cuban agents are busy in Montreal, 

The new Spanish officials have arrived in Cuba. 

The steamship Panama has been lost on the Spanish coast. 

Another new star, the 124th asteroid, has been discovered, 

The band of the Garde Republicaine arrived at Havre on 
the 22d. 

It is rumored that the Pope has sent his almoner to Belgium 
to make arrangements for his residence in that country. 

Mr. Washburne has proposed to President Thiers that the 
postal treaty with the United States be concluded at once. 

The sessians of the international statistical congress were 
opened at St. Petersburg on the 22d. 

The Third National Bank of Baltimore was robbed of $100,- 
000, on the night of the 17th. 


A revolutionary outbreak in Spain by partisans of ex-Queen 
Isabella is threatened. The Carlist disturbances in Pampeluna 
continued, 

Anthony Jockal, Henry Ott, Joseph Kean, and another man, 
name unknown, were drowned while bathing at Rockaway, on 
Sunday. 

The first invoice of the new crop of South Carolina rice was 
received in New York on the 19th, being the earliest consign- 
ment ever received there. 

The annual convention of educators of the blind held its 
sessions at the Perkins Institute last week. An address of 
welcome was delivered by Dr. Howe. 

The governor-general of Canada has issued a proclamation 
of warning on account of the reports that a Cuban expedition 
is organizing there. 

The riots in Belfast, Ireland, the past two weeks, resulted in 
the loss of many lives and the destruction of property to the 
value of £50,000. 

Great floods are reported in Brazil, and the Amazon is said 
to have overflowed. Much suffering has been caused in the 
neighborhood of Rio and Para. 

One man was killed and another badly injured by the fall of 
a derrick at the Lowell Ruilroad station, Boston, on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Lord Tenterden, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Professor Ber- 
nard have been visiting Rev. Merle D’ Aubigne, the historian 
of the Reformation, in Switzerland. 


At Geneva, the arbitrators are so busy that they could not 
adjourn until Tuesday on account of a musical festival, and it 
is thought that their labors will be finished in two or three 
weeks. 


Messrs. Gladstanes & Co., large East India and China mer- 
chants, in first-rate standing, have failed. Liabilities £2,000,000 
sterling. The firm is represented in the directory of the Bank 
of England and other banking institutions. The failure flat- 
tens the market for consols. 


George Macdonald, the popular English author, sails next 
month for America. During his stay in Boston he will be the 
guest of his friend, Mr. James T. Fields, on Charles Street. 
Mr. Macdonald will be accompanied by his wife and one of 
his sons, a lad of fourteen. 


The returns from West Virginia leave the fate of the new 
constitution still in doubt, but show that Jucobs, the iadepend- 
ent candidate for governor, is elected by an unexpectedly 
large majority. The election leaves the democratic party in 
the State badly demolished. 


The Duke of Saxe, of Brazil, arrived in New York last 
week. Heis making a brief tour of the United States, and 
intends returning home by way of China, Japan, Australia, 
and the Suez Canal. He is only 28 years old, and an admiral 
in the Brazilian navy. His father is the Duke of Suxe-Coburg, 
and his mother a daughter of Louis Philippe of France. He 
speaks French, English, German, Italian, Portuguese, Hun- 
garian, and several other languages. He served eight years in 
the Austrian naval service, and his cousins, the Duke de 
Chartres and Prince de Joinville, were on General McClellan’s 
staff during the ,Jate war. His brother, the Prince Philippe, 
is 30 years of age, and a colonel in the Austrian cavalry. 
This, the Duke’s first tour in America, is made to study 
American institutions. With all he has thus fur seen he is 
pleased, and wishes some American energy might be imparted 
to Brazil, 
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MISSION FIELD. 
All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Nom. xiv. 21. 

Western Turkey. — Rev. Mr. Spaulding writes to 
the Missionary Herald, under date of May 15, that an 
interesting work of grace was in progress at Nieome- 
dia. He says: — 

“The work of grace in Nicomedia still continues. 
The truth is taking effect where least we expected — 
among the old Armenians, Several are suffering severe 
persecution in their families, but will not yield and go 
hack to the old, corrupt religion, There are two or 
three Jews who are somewhat awakened. Our chapel 
is crowded to overflowing, both upon the Sabbath and 
week days. The work is very encouraging also in the 
villages. Mr. Hitehcock and myself made another tour 
in April. At Chengeler there are tokens of good. 
Koordbeleng is especially hopeful. The congregation 
has inereased from filteen or twenty to one hundred 
within the space of three months ; the school has doubled, 
and now numbers thirty; and three new brethren have 
been added. Adabazar is in a flourishing condition. 
The Church there is laying hold upon missionary work in 
the surrounding villages with cheerful alacrity and much 
success. But the work is brightest of all in the two vil- 
lages of Armanli [?] and Haskal. In the first-mentioned 
place, five new families, and in the second, four new 
families have embraced the faith. Every week we learn 
some hopeful fact in relation to the progress of the 
work in these’ adjacent villages. I sent the Bible- 
woman to Armani to labor there for a short ime. She 
reports a work of extraordinary promise among the 
women.” 

PROGRESS IN INDIA. — The Lucknow Witness gives the 
following interesting view of the progress of Christianity 
in India: — 

‘From statistics recently collected and published by 
Baboo T. C. Mitter, of Hoogly, it appears that the nuin- 
ber of native Christian communicants in North India 
has more than doubled since the publication of Dr. Mul- 
lens’ statistics in 1861. We had expected a large in- 
crease, but must confess that this gratifying exhibit is a 
surprise to us. The total nnmber of communicants re- 
ported is 13,980, with a Christian commupity of no less 
than 48,591 souls. The number of Protestant native 
Christians in India, Burmah, and Ceylon is estimated 
at 300,000, Thus the work goes forward. We firmly 
believe that the next decade will witness a more vigor- 
ous growth of the native Church than even the most 
sunguine anticipate. The conversion of India is no 
longer a dark problem. Let us have unswerving faith, 
work patiently, pray earnestly, and expect success ; and 
a great work will assuredly be done.” 


Tue Tuimry-rivrta ANNUAL Report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church has 
just come to hand, and is a document of great excel- 
lence, containing a vast amount of valuable missionary 
intelligence. Its principal missions are in Syria, Per- 
sia, Japan, China, India, Siam, Africa, Brazil, and Mex- 
ico. ‘The field of the Board is large, but it is being 
cultivated with great care, sacrifice, and earnest Chris- 
tian labor. It had inereased its foreign laborers from 
242 to 261, and 16 are now under appointment, soon to 
for their destined fields. The receipts of the 
Board for the year have been $457,212.35. As to spir- 
itual results, the report says: ‘* In some of the missions 
the presence of the Holy Spirit bas been very manifest, 
and many precious souls have been hopefully converted. 
It is believed that the ratio of accession to previous 
membership has been greater on the mission fields than 
home churches.” The Foreign Missionary, a 
monthly publication issued by the Board, is one of the 
best missionary publications issued. 


leave 


in the 


MissionaRY Recrurts.— The Christian Advocate 
—‘* Rev. Albert Norton, of Alabama, Genesee 
County, N. Y., has been appointed by Bishop Harris to 
the work in Bombay. He was admitted to the Dela- 
ware Conference at its last session, and elected to or- 
ders. He will be ordained in New York about the first 
of September, when he will take his departure with one 
other not yet fixed upon. Rev. M. H. Badley has also 
been designated for the India Conference by Bishop 
Harris, and will take his departure in the fall, with one 
other not yet named. Both of these gentlemen are 
graduates of Garrett Biblical Institute. 


SAYS: 


A SuccessruL Year. — Rev. Mr. Clough, of Ongole, 
whose success has been remarkable among the Teloo- 
coos, in a review of the past year, writes to the Mace- 
donian and Record, as follows: — 


‘**Our blessings have been very many. No mission 
on the earth has more cause for joy and thankfulness 
than we at Ongole. Six hundred and nitie have been 
added to our number by baptism. Sechool-houses or 
chapels have been built, or are nearly completed, in 
twelve villages, and ten others commenced. The num- 
ber of native assistants has been almost doubled. The 
normal school scholars are many more than a year ago, 
aud the mission family are in better health. . 

‘* The Teloogoo mission, as a whole, has taken a step in 
advance, inthe organization of an association, the com- 
pletion of the seminary building, and the ordination of 


ject to the distant observer. 





the seven native preachers. About one hundred school- 
houses have been built, or are now in process of erec- 
tion in twenty-two villages. These will, I think, all be 
completed in a few days or weeks. The total number 
of baptisms for the year in the entire mission was nine 
hundred and fifteen.” 











————_— 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





BAPTIST. 
A fire in St. Albans, Vt., destroyed the materials for 
a new Baptist Church and parsonage, on the 3d inst. 


The Congregationalist thus speaks of Dr. Neale on 
the occasion of his 35th anniversary ; ‘‘ One of the most 
striking figures to be seen on the streets of Boston is 
that of Rev. Rollin H. Neale, D. D., pastor of the 
Somerset Street Baptist Church. This is the church 
which rears itself so loftily on Beacon Hill, just in the 
Shadow of the State House, and is so conspicious an ob- 
Dr. Neale’s personal ap- 
pearance is proportionately commanding. Very tall, of 
massive frame, weighty carriage, and impressive counte- 
nance, you never meet him without realizing that there 
are giants in these days as well as in ‘those.’ The 
Christian community of this city generally will join in 
congratulating bim upon the event, and in the hope that 
both his presence and influence may long be spared 
amongst us.” 


Rev. Thomas F. Curtis, D. D., for many years a 
resident of Cambridge, died on Friday, at the age of 
fifty-six years. Dr. Curtis was formerly Professor of 
Theology in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Green- 
ville, S. C. Heresigned bis position because he reject- 
ed the plenary inspiration of the Bible. 





2 €ONGREGATIONALIST. 
The church at Jamaica Plain have their new house 
ready for furnishing, and hope to dedicate it in about a 
month. 


The Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, pastor of the New Eng- 
land Congregational Church in Chicago, says that only 
one leaf of his pulpit Bible was found in the ruins of his 
church, and that was so burned that only this verse was 
legible: 

“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 


were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 





PRESBYTERIAN. 

There are in Buffalo eight Presbyterian churches to a 
population of 150,000, and eight in Rochester to a popu- 
lation of 65,000. There are 3,279 members in Rochester 
Presbyterian churches to 2,478 in Buffalo. 


Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has again signalized the 
anniversary of his marriage to one of the giris of the 
United Presbyterian mission school in Cairo, Egypt, in 
June, 1864, by sending the mission, as every year here- 
tofore, his check for one thousand pounds — about 
$5,000 in gold. 





EPISCOPAL. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, have, in 
a letter addressed to Lord Shaftesbury, acknowledged 
receipt of the lay memorial against the compulsory use 
of the Athanasian Creed, especially the damnator 
clauses. They beg leave to assure the 7,000 memorial- 
ists that their representation will receive due considera- 
tion. ‘*Our endeavors will (they say) not be wanting 
to bring this difficult question to a satisfactory solution. 
While we think it right to pay due attention to the legit- 
imate scruples of those who, through their zeal to 
maintain the truth as it has ever been taught by the 
Church of Christ, feel great anxiety respecting an 
change, we fully anticipate that, in conjunction. wit 
our brethren, we shall be able to devise some plan which 
will meet the wishes of that other large body of persons 
who object to the solemn use ‘of words which they re- 
gard as unauthorized, in their most obvious sense, 
either by the letter or the spirit of Holy Scripture.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Protestant population of France is 572,749, in- 
cluding 86,041 inscribed electors. Of these 32,602, but 
little more than one-third voted for the members of the 
Synod of the Reformed Church of France. 


The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Newark, New 
Jersey, is to cost $1,800,000. The Bishop's house is to 
cost $300,000. Nearly all of this money is obtained 
from the Church members in small subscriptions. 








- Our Social Meeting. 


Always interesting are the — 
REMINISCENCES OF AN AGED ITINERANT. 


Being urged by some of my brethren in the ministry 
to do so, and believing as I do that it may be an encour- 
agement to my younger brethren in the itinerant field, I 
forward for publication in the HERALD, some reminis- 
cences of my early experience in the itinerant work. 

In August 18—, I was admitted a probationer into the 
M—— Conference, holden in V., Bishop Hedding pre- 
siding. Young in years and in Christian experience, I 
entered upon the work of an itinerant Methodist minis- 








ter with trembling. Had I not believed fully that God 
had called me to it, and had J not been able to claim the 
promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world,” I should, doubtless, have longer lingered 
or hesitated. My first appointment was R Circuit, 
then made up of some eleven towns, covering an area 
of perhaps twelve miles in width, and one hundred and 
twenty in length; making at the present time about 
sever good-sized circuits, with a preacher on each. 

* Bro. R. J. A—— was appointed senior preacher, my- 
self junior. For some reason Brother A. was removed 
to another charge, and Brother P. P. M—— was m 
colleague. We had four Sabbath appointments, wit 
lectures and class-meetings during the week. My first 
Sabbath on my charge was at R——, Bishop Hedding 
was there, visiting some friends, and preached during 
the day with his usual power and force. And the read- 
er may judge of my feelings, when the people claimed 
an effort of the stripling for a third service. Brother 
M , who was some years my senior, and myself, en- 
tered upon our work in harmony, ‘*God working 
with us by signs following.” The work of grace com- 
menced in the Church, and among the unsaved at R—, 
and before the close of the first year it had spread over 
most of the entire circuit. Some things connected with 
this work may not be entirely uninteresting to the read- 
ers of the HERALD, and especially to such as survive, 
who were witnesses of, Ber pe-ween in that glorious re- 
vival. It commenced with the young, taking first the 
leading and most influential among them, including 
whole families, and nearly whole neighborhoods. At 
the close, I think, of our first Quarterly Meeting for the 
Conference year, Father Kilburn, the Presiding Elder, 
had preached one of his sermons of great power; and 
during the communion service the power of the Holy 
Ghost came down-upon the Church and congregation in 
a wonderful manner. General B. who kept a hotel 
near the church, and whose wife was a devoted Chris- 
tian, and a mother in Israel, whose house was a home 
for the weary itinerant, being a leading man in the 
place, and a politician, had kept himself aloof from re- 
ligion up to this time, He was now made to feel as he 
had not been wont to feel before. He seated himself in 
the gallery during the sacramental service, looking 
down upon the communicants as they came to and went 
from the altar, weeping like a child. 

At the close, an invitation was given to. seekers to 
come to the altar. They started from all parts of the 
church. A young man, a convert, secing him bathed 
in tears, went and entreated him to go. Being unable 
to withstand the Spirit’s power, and the gushing svympa- 
thy of a soul just redeemed from sin, he started. He told 
me subsequently, that it was with an intention to go to 
his home. But when reaching the vestibule of the 
church, looking at the door, it appeared to him dark; 
but looking toward the altar, the faces of those within 
and around it seemed radiant with light. He started 
for the altar, and before reaching it be fell down upon 
his knees in the aisle, closing the passage-way to those 
coming behind. A pew door bein gopened, he raised 
his hand, seizing the railing, dragged himself into the 

w, and there, after a mighty struggle in prayer, yield- 
ing himself to God, through Christ, obtained the witness 
of his adoption. So far as I know, he honored his pro- 
fession, until he passed to his reward. This gave new 
and increasing impulse to the work. Some of the re- 
sults I may give in another number. 








“E. A. D.” writes on — 
THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


A life hid with Christ in God, entirely guided by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, cannot stray far from the 
straight path, cast up for the ransomed of the Lord. In 
whatever relation of life we are called to occupy, the 
Spirit gives a right direction, and there can be no devi- 
ation or error, for God the Father, and Jesus the Son, 
aud the Holy Ghost, which is the guiding Spirit, which 
cannot err, for wisdom is unlimited and pertect in God. 
How sweet, how tranquil such a life ; above the world, yet 
bodily here — participating in its joys and happiness, its 
labor and weariness; yet with our hand clasped in the 
Divine hand, the breath of the Lord upon us, strength- 
ening, purifying, elevating our spirits, the soul lives 
quite on the verge of heaven. 

When trials deep and dark rest upon the heart, when 
sickness and bereavements are suffered to fall upon us, 
and darkness settles upon the soul, like Job we are 
ready to say at times, ‘‘ O that I were as in months past, 
as in the days when God preserved me, when His can- 
dle shined upon my head, when by His light I walked 
through darkness. But He knoweth the way that I 
shall take; when He hath tried me, I shall come forth 
as gold. Behold He taketh away, who can hinder Him ;” 
whd will say unto Him, What doest Thou? The Lord” 
gave, the Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

Thus the tried and tempted soul looks up by faith, 
still ‘* clinging to the cross ;‘” and out of the crucible of 
trial and suffering he comes forth, shining with addi- 
tional lustre, a fit temple for the indwelling Spirit; and 
when earth-life is completed, and a bidding to the sum- 
mer land is given, how sweetly the hidden soul passes 
to the bosom of the Infinite, — 


“ As dies the wave along the shore, 
So peacefully he sinks to rest.” 


The smile irradiating his countenance tells of the glory 
revealed as the heavens open, and the attending angels 
draw near to bear him to his bright abode, — 

“ Where, tideless, sleep the seas of time, 

Flowing by the city of the saints of God.” 

No fear of death, no terrors of the grave; the victory is 
complete through our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘* Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” 





aus. 29, 1872. 
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Brother J. M. Durrell has some suggestive thoughts, 
well put : — 
MEN WANTED TO WINDWARD. 


One day last week it was my lot to be with a large 
party of excursionists returving from Martha’s Vine- 
yard. After leaving the city among the trees, the breeze 
freshened, so that in the early evening air, shawls apd 
overcoats were handy articles. To those of cold blool’, 
or those indisposed to action, the weather-rail com- 
menced to be an uncomfortable place. Many sought 
the warmer regions of the lee, where, sheltered by 
steam-drum oa engine-house, they could keep quiet, 
and feel tolerably easy. With nothing to trouble them 
but the roll of the boat, they were quite content the 
weather-side should be occupied by their more robust 
companions. What if the steamer did heel over from 
such a one-sided arrangement. What if one paddle did 
sink so deep that the ‘* back water” neutralized much 
of the engine’s power, and the other raised so far that 
its rim scarcely touched the sea. What if the vessel did 
steer badly, and her speed decreased a third? They 
were comfortable, and the boat would get in some time. 

Presently an order came from the wheel-house, 
** Please move to the other side of the boat, she will not 
mind her helm, men wanted to windward.” How many 
there are in the Church who are on the lee side of the 
ship, under the do-nothing rail, trying to warm by oth- 
ers’ fires, instead of getting a good, healthy glow of the 
spirit by Christian work. 

There is Brother Speechless. He is at all meetings of 
the Church (God bless him for that). He never intrudes 
on a quiet meeting; he is as silent as a tombstone. He 
always sits in one place, his round head pillowed against 
a soft place in the post, his eyes closed. From opening 
to closing prayer he sits; indeed, that is his part. Oc- 
casionally one eye opens to see that all goes right, but 
his principal business is to sit. He is under the lee-rail. 

Then there is Brother Tardy. He says it is too warm 
to get to the earlier part of the meetings during the 
week. It’s meeting-time before it’s fairly dark ; be likes 
to come on the cool of the evening. That is to say} he 
works in his vegetable garden as long as he can see, 
then goes to service because there is no longer sufficient 
light to hoe. [le takes part somelimes, and speaks of 
his great sucrifices. He is on the lee-side, though not 
quite down to the rail. 

Brother Stay-at-home has not been at a social meeting 
since last May. He has been invited, but he is so tired 
when night comes; not so much so, however, but he 
ean find bis way to the ice-cream saloon. It is hard 
work to swing hammer and saw all day, and at night it 
is wearying to rest the arm on the back of the seats. 
If a hen-coop is to be built, that can be attended to, of 
course, that is a deed of necessity. So Brother Stay-at- 
home stretches his aching limbs so far over the easy 
rail that some sudden motion of the ship may pitch him 
overboard. In the meantime the Church moves slow, 
can only apply half its power to adyantage, and the 
pastor finds it difficult to steer such a one-sided craft. 

‘*Men wanted to windward,” cries the Captain of our 
salvation. You, reader, are perhaps just the man. 
Wake up, goto work, get over on the laboring side. 
Not a man can be spared; every hand is needed to 
windward, that the Gospel ship may be in perfect trim 
against the storms of the devil. ‘It is high time to 
awake out of sleep; for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand; let us, therefore, cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armor of light.” 


In closing, Brother Handy will sing us a patriotic 
song with the true ring : — 


COLUMBIA, MY NATIVE HOME. 
Columbia, my native home, 
How dear thou art to me; 
Though others o’er the world may roam, 
I'll live and die in thee ; 
Tby sons are valiant for the right, 
Thy daughters faithful be ; 
And o’er thee shines with steady light 
The star of liberty. 
CHorvs — Columbia, my native home, 
How dear thou art to me; 
Though others o’er the world may roam, 
Vil live and die in thee. 
Beneath thy soil, in death now lie 
The founders of thy laws, 
And their brave sons who dared to die 
For freedom’s holy cause ; 
And now the poor by millions come, 
Across the foaming sea, 
And find a shelter and a home, 
My native land, iu thee. 


Long may thine institutions staud, 
Thy starry banner wave 

O’er thee, my own dear native land, 
Without a single slave; 

And may the Prince of Peace look down, 
And thy Protector be, 

And ne’er permit the war-god’s frown 

. To full again on thee. 











The Farm and Garden. 


Tue New ENGLAND Farmer -bas this article on the 
‘**season and the crops :"— 

No season, perhaps, within the recollection of any 
persons now living, has ever shown more strkingl 
than the present how uncertain are all calculations wi 
regard to the future condition of crops. 

ast spring was late. Mild weather and genial rains 
were withheld. The soil was locked in frost long after 
we had been in the habit of ploughing it. The long- 
continued drought, the bare surface of the earth, and 
deep frosts, had killed tens of thousands of evergreen 
trees, shrubs, and other useful and ornamental plants. 
Fodder was scarce and high. Nearly all barns were 








empty ; large numbers of cattle were slaughtered which 
were intended for the summer, and scores upon scores 
of calves were sent to the shambles which would have 
been reared had the means of feeding been abundant. 

The prospects were, indeed, gloomy. Planting was 
delayed, == there was among the farmers a strong 
feeling of solicitude and anxiety. Still, however, there 
were hearts full of faith and pluck, and stout arms, 
ready to go on with whatever seemed to be duty, under 
the circumstances. The soil was ploughed up, fertilized, 
and the usual seeds were deposited in hope. Warm 
suns and refreshing rains succeeded, so that what was 
planted in hesitation and doubt, soon grew into vigor- 
ous condition, and with great promise of the future. 

Now, in August, behold the contrast! See the forests 
bending with a remarkable mass of the richest foliage, 
and the apple-trees loaded with fruit which, all things 
considered, surpasses all other fruits which are congenial 
to our climate. 

Tn all this region, the grass crop has been abundant 
on good land, and, aided by the large amount of other 
fodder crops sown, such as oats, rye, barley, millet and 
Hungarian grass, most barns will be filled in November 
as they have not been for many years. 

The Indian corn crop, though not extensive, is stout, 
and promises an abundant harvest. 

Potatoes have come in early, and later ones have a 
strong and healthy appearance. They will undoubtedly 
yield a good crop. 

Among the fruits, cherries have been more plenty and 
more perfect'than for many previous years. Notwith- 
standing the destruction of so many shrubs and trees, 
most of the peach trees, natural and grafted, have more 
or less fruit upon them. The pear crop will be short, 
and we learn that it will be so wherever this fruit is 
much cultivated. 

The pastures, wherever we have traveled, have been 
green all summer, and stil] have a rich, velvety appear- 
ance ;.the products of butter and cheese should there- 
fore be large, unless the stock of cows was too much 
reduced last winter and spring. 

A few more timely rains will insure a large second 
crop of grass, so that the abundance of the crops already 
harvested, and the rich promise of those yet to come in, 
will greatly exceed the sanguine expectations of the 
most hopeful, last spring. 


Money MADE BY FarminG.— Much labor is done on 
farms that is not farming in its trué sense. By such 
Jabor no money is ever made. A man may support 
himself and his family, keep out of debt, and have a 
few dollars in bis pocket by practising the most strin- 
gent economy. If he is nthe wies than industrious and 
sober, he is on the down grade with loose brakes, and 
the end is not reached. But farming in its true sense, 
is a profession equal in dignity to that of law or medi- 
cine, and needs equal study, mental capacity, and in- 
telligently directed labor to command success in it. 
The principle which underlies the practice’of the true 
farmer, must be understood well, and a steady, consist- 
ent course of operations must be followed. Having 
thoroughly learned the nature and capacity of the soil 
he possesses, and chosen the rotation most suitable, and 
the stock to be most profitably kept upon it, he does not 
swerve from his chosen course, but in good markets and 
bad, raises his regular crops, and keeps his land in regu- 
lar increasing fertility. No special ery tempts or 
frightens him. He does not talk dairy this season and 
crops the next; but doubtless if any particular product 
be in demand, and brings a good price, he has some of 
it to sell, and reaps his share of the advantage. He 
saves as much money as some men make, by care and 
economy in purchasing and preserving tools, seeds, 
manure, and machines; and his business habits and 
constant readiness for all occasions, give him reasona- 
ble security against the effects of adverse seasons and 
bad weather. Always prepared, he is never too late; 
always calm, he is never too soon; and thus, “ taking 
time by the forelock,” he has the stern old tyrant at his 
command, and turns him at his will. He has no losses, 
and his gains are steady. . 


DEATH TO CURRANT WorMS.—I destroyed the worms 
from several thousand currant bushes two years ago, 
applying with a garden syringe, Hellebore mixed with 
water. The remedy, I found, also, to be sovereign in 
the destruction of insects and slugs that infest rose 
bushes. For a small yard, put a pint of the Hellebore 
into a gallon of water, and apply it with a hand brush. 
The remedy is sure death to all these little troublers. 

Cuas. D, COPELAND. 








Obituaries. 





Died, in West Unity, N. H., July 1, Susan G. KELLEY, aged 
76 years. 

She had been a disciple of Jesus, and a very acceptable mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church for about sixty years. 
Firm and decided in her principles, sound and clear in ber sen- 
timents, her conduct was marked by rare deliberation and 
prudence; while in her social character she was gentle and 
endearing, beloved and respected every where as a devout and 
consistent follower of Christ. 

Among ber last utterances was the blessed Assurance to those 
who watched over her, * I am ready and willing to go.” ‘ She 
being dead, yet speaketh.” S. QUIMBY. 


Died, in Charlestown, April 1, JAMES HAMBLET. 

For fifty-five years had Brother Hamblet been identified with 
the Methodist Church, having joined the old Browfield Street 
Society when under the joint pastoral oversight of Mudge and 
Merritt, and more than twenty-one years had he been a mem- 
ber of the Union Church in Charlestown. The late Father 
Daggett was a visitor at his residence on Lexington Street, 
when he was attacked with his last sickness, and assisted him 
to his couch, from which he never arose. His sick-bed experi- 
ences were of the most triumphant character, and his quiet, 
consistent earthly career closed amidst the most enviable ap- 





prehensions of the sweetness of the rest awaiting him. It is 
rare that so undemonstrative and equable a daily life goes out 
s0 rapturously at its close. His memory is “like ointment 
poured forth.” M. 


Died, in Cliftondale, Mass., August 2, 1872, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
JANE HALL, wife of Mr. Joseph Hall, and daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel C, Carter, aged 22 years. 

From early life, at the age of about 8 years, she professed to 
love the Lord, and maiutained a consistent, earnest Christian 
life to the last. Of a most amiable, cheerful disposition, of 
quiet, unobtrusive manners, and of a warm, benevolent heart, 
she made her home pleasant and happy, and greatly delighted 
in doing good to others. She calmly, triumphantly passed to 
her heavenly home. Her life und death were beautiful, strik- 
ingly illustrating the triumphs of grace. 


Sister PATIENCE B. ATKINS, of Gardiner, Me., died July 31, 
aged 73 years. 

She had been amember of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
for fifty-eight years, and was very strongly attached to the 
doctrives and discipline of the Chureh. Her Christian life 
seer to the world an unblemished character, and a sub- 
ime evidence of the power of Divine grace to sustain under 
afflictions of long continuance. In addition to worldly losses and 
the death of her husband, some twelve years since, she had to 
struggle against great feebleness of body, and the gradually 
strengthening power of the disease which terminated in death. 
But these things neither caused her faith to waver, nor ber 
earnestness to abate. With persistent fidelity she pursued her 
course to the end, knowing whom she believed, und fecling 
— He would keep that she had committed to Him til! that 

ay. 

Her confidence was not misplaced; though suffering severely 

for thirty hours—in the one brief interval from pain granted 
her —she took opportunity to testify for Jesus, and asked her 
children to meet ber in heaven. The Saviour, whom she bad 
loved and served so long, she now found near, waiting to bear 
her dismantled spirit in His chariot of love to heaven Having 
given her dying testimony and charge, she relapsed into a state 
of unconsciousness, and passed without a groan to behold 
“ The King in his beauty.” Ww. 8. J. 


Maria, wife of C. J. Carpenter, died in Bristol, N. H., Aug. 
9, aged 28 years. 

For about six years she has been a professed Christian and 
member of the Church, but as she came down to the time of 
her departure, she felt that an unspiritual life bad involved her 
in terrible destitution; then being in an agony, she * cried unto 
the Lord, and He delivered her out of her distresses.” She 
died peacefully in faith, and sleeping in Jesus, we trust rests in 
bope until the morning of the resurrection. . 

ristol, N. H., August 15, 1872. GEO. W. NORRIS. 


Died, in Bangor, July 31, 1872, Mrs. SARAH AYER, aged 82 
years, wife of Rev. Jobn 8. Ayer, a superannuated member of 
the East Maine Conference; she was the daughter of Captain 
Moses Cass, formerly of Cornville. 

She experienced the saving grace of God in early life, having 
been a disciple of Christ more than sixty years. In the death 
of one who for more than half a century has been an ardent 
and devoted Methodist, the Church must feel deep interest. In 
all the changes of life, as daughter, sister, and wife, she bas 
been a conscientious Christian. Amidst the toils and ‘privations 
of the itinerancy, or the success of city life, she has been the 
same uniformly pious, old-fashioned Methodist. Deprived of 
much of the pleasures of social intercourse by the difficulty of 
hearing, she was ever patient and resigned. She loved the or- 
divances of religion, and the services of the sanctuary were 
her delight; even when deprived of hearing the Word spoken, 
she was still punctual in her attendance on public worship, and 
was ever found in ber accustomed seat, enjoying sweet com- 
munion with ber Saviour — setting for others a good example of 
regard for divine service. 

With an energetic will she struggled long against the in- 
creasing infirmities of age and the approach of disease, per- 
forming her daily round of domestic duties, and attending 
Sabbath worship. But at last her seat was vacant in the 
Church, and other hands ministered in the cares of the family. 
Patiently enduring her protracted illness, supported by divine 
grace, at last she was gently released from all her toils and 
sufferings, and sleeps with Jesus. C. F. ALLEN, 


Died, in Sunapee, N. H., the 16th inst., Mrs. Bersey M., 
wife of Wm. C, Stocker, aged 38 years. 

She was the devoted wife, the affectionate mother, the genial 
friend, the true lady, the humble Christian. She has lefta large 
circle of warm friends, who deeply feel and sadly mourn her 
loss. With her husband, she gave ber heart to Christ some 
fifteen years since. Though she desired to live especially for 
the sake of her husband and four precious and promising 
children, needing her prayers and moulding Christian influence, 

et she calmly and confidingly submitted the case to the will of 

od, trusting for salvation in the merits of Jesus her Redeemer. 
A large audience attended her funeral, attesting esteem for tbe 
departed and sympathy for the bereaved. May all who mourn 
her be comforted in the Bible truth: “ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

Aug. 20, 1872. J. H, HILLMAN. 


Brother JAMES W. BAMFORTH departed this life August 3, 
1872, aged 41 years. 

He was converted in Hartford, three years ago, under the 
labors of Rey. Mr. Eggleston, and from the time of his conver- 
sion to the hour of his death be was a fuithful, consistent 
Christian. He loved the Church, notin word only, but in deed 
and in truth. We shall! miss him in the Sabbath School, and 
in the circle of prayer, where his voice was often heard telling 
of the love of Jesus, and pleading with sinners to come and be 
saved. He bore his last sickness without murmur, often speak- 
ing of his trust in Christ, and his hope of * seeing Him that is 
invisible.” 

The church and community deeply feel his loss, for he had 
endeared himself to us by those qualities of mind and heart 
that make the Christidn gentleman. We commend his afflicted 
companion and parents to Him who can heal all their wounds, 
and bring them to live together in heaven. 

WM. TURKINGTON. 

SARAH DEARBORN. died in Winthrop, Me., July 17, 1872. 

Sister D. gave herself to the service of God when young, and 
had been a faithful member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for many years. 

Some, by the possession of large means, have been enabled 
to bestow some notable benefit upon mankind, and have re- 
ceived their reward in the praise of men, as great benefactors. 
Sister Dearborn’s path lay in another direction; hers was a 
nobler work. Her record is on bigh; and to the future she 
looked for her reward. Forgetful of self, without a great 
portion of worldly wealth, without the prospect or desire of 
reward, or praise from men,—she sought the good of others 
and the glory of God. ‘To do good and forget not,” was the 
principle by which she lived. 

Retiring in her nature, quietly and unostentatiously she per- 
formed her *‘ work and labor of love,” and blessings came from 
her band like the gently falling dew upon the ecarth. Her 
Christian life of labor and love, prepared ber for months of 
suffering, and for the Christian’s peaceful death. During four 
months of sickuess, and much of that time in intense suffering, 
she pomeraparings7 bowed tg the Divine will. 

Living, she exbibited the power and beaaty of the Christian 
religion ;— dying, she leaves a rich savory iafluence behind, by 
which, she, “ though dead, yet speaketh,” 


A. R. SYLVESTER, 
Winthrop, Me., August 20, 1872. - 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 





South Windsor Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
win tie Camp- Sept. 2 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept.2 
East Machias (Jacksonville) Camp-meeting, Sept.2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Lincoln Camp-meeting. Sept. 9 
Lisbon Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Stark Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-l4 


New Portland Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-14 
Rockland District Association, at Rock- 

land, Sept, 16-18 

Bostes University: School of Theology opens Sept. 11 

= College of Music o ens Sept. 16 

bad School of Law opens Oct. 2 








We call attention in another column to 
the advertisement of Claverack College 
and Hudson River Institute, a. Claverack, 
Columbia Co., N. Y., Rey. Alonzo Flack, 
A. M., President. 

This is one of the best managed institu- 
tions for both sexes in this country. It 
has a full collegiate course for women, 
and confers degrees. Thorough instruc- 
tion in each of the ten departments: Clas- 
sical, English, Normal, French, German, 
Musical, Painting, Military, Commercial, 
and Agricultural. 

Complete cabinet library and apparatus. 
Special attention to social and moral cul- 
ture. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

Surewspury, July 26, 1872. 
Dear Dr. Birmingham :— Having be- 
come so deeply encouraged of the ulti- 
mate cure of our son, V. N. Rice, under 
your treatment, | will no longer delay a 
duty I ‘owe you, Dear Brother, and the 
aftiicted with Bright’ 3 disease everywhere. 
If the notice below will be of any service 
to you, you are at liberty to make it 
public. Please accept our sincere ac- 
nowledgements for your great kindness. 

Toa most respectfully, 
GARDINER RICE. 


We have talked about Sewing Machine 
casters in these columns six months; have 
our lady readers appreciated the hints 
given? 


PINts AND Quarts of filthy Catarrhal 
discharges. Where does it all come from! 
The mucous membrane lining the cham- 
bers of the nose, and its little glands, are 
diseased so that they draw froin the blood 
its liquid, and exposure to the air changes 
it into corruption. This life-liquid was to 


build up the system, but it is extracted oe; 


and the system is weakened by the loss, 
To cure, gain flesh and mg by using 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, 
which also acts directly upon these Gants. 
correcting them, and apply Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy with Dr. Pierce's Nasal 
Douche, the only method of reaching the 
upper cavities where the discharge accu- 
mulates and comes from. The instru- 
ment and two medicines sold for $2 by all 
druggists. 589. 





Business Astices. 








LOCKWOOD'’S CATARRH CURE. — Posi- 
tively Cures, Never fails. Rev. R. B. Lockwoop. 
Proprietor, Jersey © iy Heights,N.J. Gro. C, Goop- 
Win & CO., Ayvents lo Boston. Sold by Druggists gen- 
erally for 0 cents. Sent by mail 60 cente, ia 


I, B. SAMUELS & G, E. DICKEY, 
ARCHITECTS, 


46 Court Street, cor, Tremont, 
BOSTON. 








G. B. DICKRY and 
1. B. SAMURLA, 
103 


Manchester, N. H. 





CAUTION. Parties purchasing “ WHITE'S SPECIALTY 
FOR DyY>PEPsia ” expecting to find it a beveragec on- 
taining aleohol, like the vile “ Bitters” advertised 
(which only axgravate the disease, and bring on oth- 
ers) will be disappointed. It isa MEDicINE carefully 
compounded on scientific principles, taken in teaspoon- 
ful doses, and has proved to be the only Curg for the 
disease ever brought forward. For sale by all drug- 
«iste. 143 





Adamson’s Balsam cures Asthma, Congas, 
Colds Lung Complaints, Price 3 and 75 cents. 





CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON RIVER 
INSTITUTE, CLavVEeRack, Columbia Co., N.Y. Rev. 
ALONZO FLACK, A. M., President 

The State has appointed this Institution to teach a 
Normal Class; the State paying the tuition. 

We will also make a deduction on board for those in 
the Normal Class. 

Write for special terms in this department. 


For particulars in other departments, see advertise- 
ment in another column, 





Unripe and stale fruit causes much si 
To prevent it use Williams’ Jamaica Ginger. 


‘ Commercial. 








WHOLESALE PRICES. 


August M4, 1872. 
BOSTON MARKET. 


GoLp — 113@ 1.12%. 

FLovun.— Superfine, 550 @ $5.75; extra. $650 @ 
$9.00; Michigan, $8.00 @ 9.50; 8t. Louis, $09.50@$11.50; 
Southern Flour, $6.75 @ 12.00. 

Corn — Western <p 71 @ 72 cents; Western 
Mixed, 68 @ 70c. bushel 

RYE. — 8 @ Mec, per bushel. 

OaTSs. — 4 @ Me. bushel. 

SHORTS — 25.00 @ $26.00 @ ton. 

Fine FEED — $25.00 @ 26.00. 

SkED.— Timothy, Herds* Grass, $3.50 @ $3.75; Red 
Top, $4.25 @ 4.62 per sack; R. I. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 ® 
bushel; Clover, 11 @ 12c. per Ib. 

BUTTER. — 25@ We. 

CHEESE. — Factory, lic. @ ec; Dairy, 10@ lc. 

EaGs., — 2344 @ 24 cents per doz. 

HAY. — Eastern pressed 28.00 @ 31.00 per ton. 

POTATOES. — $2.00 @ 2.25 per bbl. 

SWEET POTATOES — $4.00@ 7.00 per barrel. 

DRIED APPLES —0@ 00 cents ® BD. 

PoRK.— $17.0 @ 18.50; Lard, 9% @ 00c.; Hams lic. 

BEANS.— Extra Pea, $4.00 @ $4.25; medium $3.25 
@ 3.0 bush; common, $0.00 @ 0.00, 

LEMONS. — $5.50 @ 7.50 per box. 

ORANGES — $00.00 @ box. 

APPLES. — $1.50 @ 2.0 ® bbl. 

STRING BEANS — $3.00 @ 3.50 ® bbi. 

BEETS — $1.00 ® bushel. 

ONIONS — 50 cents dozen bunches. 

POULTRY — 3 @ 2. BD. 

CARROTS — $1.0 @ bushel. 

TURNIPS — $1.00 @ 1.50 ® bushel. 

CABBAGE — $13.00 @ 18.00 ® hundred. 

NATIVE TOMATOES — 50 cents @ bushel. 

PEACHES — $1.50 @ 4.00 @ crate. 

MARROW SQUASH — $1.75 @ 2.00 B ewt. 

WATERMELONS — 1244 @ 2 cents each. 

REMARKS. — There is a moderate call for Flour, and 
prices remain steady. Corn and Oats at steady rates 
Hams are not pienty, in consequence of heavy ship- 
ments, Eggs lower. Sweet Potatoes are just showing 
themselves. Peachesadrug. T t have d 
to 50 cents a bushel. 
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The " PBarkets, 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 

Cattle, 2,419; Sheep and Lambs, 7,150; Swine, ae: 
number of Western Cattle, 1.794; astern, 000: 
jag Oxen Cows and Northern Cattle, 375. Cantie in 
over from last week, 350, 

Prices of Beef Cattle ® hundred pounds live weight 
—Extra, $8.00@8.50; first quality, $7. xy We 3; second 
quality,6.25@7.00; third'quality, 4.75 5.75; elne 
est grades of coarse Oxen, Bulls, ete., $3.50 
hundred. Nearly all the "Beef Cattle are sold by tee 
pound live weight. 

Brighton Hides —0 @ 9c. per Ib. 

Brighton Tallow —6 @ 64¢ c. per |b. 

Country Skins —c.@— each. 

Hides — @ 9c. per Ib. for country. 

Tallow —5 @ 544 c. per Ib. for country. 

Sheep Skins —$1.00 each. 

Calf Skins — 16 @ l8e Ts b. 

Wool Sheep Skins, $3.00 @ 4.25 each, 

Sheared Sheep Skins — 50 cents each, 

Dairy Skins — 75 cts. @ $1.00 each. 

Lamb Skins —$1.00 each. 

Working Oxen. Buta few pairs in Market, and not 
mueh call for them, a few pairs each week being all the 
a requires. We quote sales at $315, 190, 185, 165 


t_4 Cattle. Nearly all the smal! Cattle that are fn 
fair condition being sold for Beef. Buta few Stores in 
arket except Milch Cows. 

Miich Cows. Extra, 800 @ 0; ordinary, 00 @ $00; 
Store Cows, $16 @ 55 ® head, or much according to 
their value for Beef. Prices of Mileh Cows depend 
much upon the fancy of the purchaser. Most of 
those ordered for sale in Market are of a common 
«rade, but afew Extraor Fanc = Breeds being offered 
for sale. Prices range frum $20 to $90 @head. Store 
Cows that are in a fair condition are bought up to 
slaughter, 

—. and Lambs. There were but a few from the 
West this week. Western Lambs costing from 6 to 
8 cente ® DB; Sheep from 6to7 cents ®M. Ali from the 
West this week were owned by Mr. Hollis, aud taken 
direct from the cars to be slaughtered. 

Swine. store Pigs— wholesale, s @é cents. a b.: 
retail, 6 @s cts. BR. C Pigs — 


son, C. J. Thomas, A. 1. Townsend. 0. R. Wood, Thos. 
Whitworth, M. Warren, ©. Wallace, M. W. Warren, 
T. B. Wales. J B Robinson. 

J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PMarriages, 


In Chelsea, July 18. roy fey oy hee G. _————, Julius F. 
Congdon, of lowa, to Bolton, of Chelsea. 
In Cambridge, at the aie of the bride’s parents, 

Rev. J M. Given. of Phila- 

















Fuller zabetb Shepperson Carter, 
of N 


both 
At the ee. dual Rey. 
G. R. Bent. L. LW ML Miuluken to ss Ban yey. 


ay Marion, July 
rele B. Hadiey to’ Miss 


ne, both 
wy Wihitinsviile. dune lb, by. Rev. E. A. Howard, 
Charlies Hurlburt to Emma F. Belington, both of 


ze, Mass 
Iv Sears Me., July 2, by Rev. L. L. Hansco: 
= to Miss Jennie Curtis both "ot 


Capt. Roscoe . Carver to 
Se rt; July 3, Luther ougeee to Miss Katie C, 
Woodman, both of Frankfort, M 

In Robbinston, July 13, b Bev. EA + Boyden, Jobn 


etctens. of Perry. to Miss Amanda C. Davis, of 
In py aged aly 4, bs i Rev. E. K. Ome, iz, Meats 


L. Wa hittier, ali of M: 
In Biddeford. 3 = on by Rev. A. 3. jess, ‘Gone H,. 
uttart to Miss of Biddeford; 


Ada anson, 
Jane 277, Walter H. Small, of Searboro’, to Miss Etta E. 
Rymery. of Biddeford, 
In Newfield, Me., June 15, Ay th G, W.Barber, M. 
Grant, of peten. Me., A.M. W Woodsum, of 
eedom, N. H.: July 6, Frank D, Wood to Hiss Kliza 
J. Ham, both of Ne wheld, 


In vce of te rid 2. by Rev. M. G. Prescott, at the 
—- ot b —, Horatio Lewis to Miss Annie 
an Ph Falliies. | Me. July ib ys Gerry, jr., Chas. 
Aad me 9) _ yg Ay. sods, Do of Philtips. 
b Epp: . H., ‘arsonage, b 
Rev. D. W. Downs, Ju —. ins ‘Ste Everett Swain to B 

rz. A. R. lam Charles 
H. Wilson to Mrs. Annie ichols, both of Salem: at 
, duly 13, George E. Tucker to Miss Lil- 

Maw Maria an, both «. oy ye Mass. 

In Manecnester, N. H., June 5, by Rev. E. A. Smith, 
Kev. Joseph P. Frye, of Moultonville, to Miss Mary E. 
Wilbur, of Manchester. 

Io Rumney, N . H., June 3, by Rev. N. P _ Fembees. 
F.8. —— +7 to Miss Mary J. Barrett, of Wes 
a ith; May A!lpbonso brown to M Raelaide 
Ellsworth, —-< age N. 

n Richmond, N 7 Be D. Melndoe, 
Rawin TE Ausdon to Sites Idella Smith, all of Rich 


“te Bettes Me., Jul of Rev. Wm. L. 
S th y McC iss Georgie A. Gant both 


In July 31, Rev. D. P. Thompson, Na- 
than Be Conant io Mise wy Bey Re. both of Apple- 


August 10, by the same, Wm. J. Heal to Lizzie M. 
Whitten, both of Belmont. 

August 13, at the Parsonage of the Methodist Epis- 
eons Cuureb. at Auburndale, by the Rev. J. R. Cush- 
ing, Mr. James Proctor, of Marblehead, to Miss 
Alice Moore, of Newton. 

Io Taunton, Aug. 4, by ae. he = ty 4 = 
Highlands, Capt. Josiah B iss Mary A. 
Presbry. both of Taunton. 








Deaths. 








In Suncook, N.H., August 3, Miss Josie Marston, 

aged 30 years. Sister Marston was a member of the 
Methodist Sy rae a Chureh, and died in triumphs 
of faith in the Gos: 

In Webster, N. qe Emma N. Sweatt, “Zz 
— of yt Cady apd Mary J. Sweatt, aged 13 


4 Sterling, Juve 25, Mr. Milton Bailey, aged 68 
year 
b Thempese, Conn., August 10, Henry Davis Gould, 


aged 6 months and 25 “days, son of Mr. Henry H. and 
Lizzie M. Gould, of Hyde Park, 











Church Register. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


GARDINER DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
(Remainder.) 


Ss ber — Woodstock, 7,8; Bithel,9 p.m. & eve,; 
Gorham. N. H.. 14,45; Branswick, 14, xb: Bath, Bexcon 
Street, 16,eve.: Bowdrinbam, 17 P. M.: Rich mond, 2i, 
22: South Livermore, 26, Pp, M.; Gardiner, 28, 29. 

October — Durham. 8. W. B..5,6; E. .- Mammouth, 2 
13; Lewiston, Park Street, 19, 20; Embury, 27, eve., 2 
Th 29; Attleboro, 30 a; North Yehoboth, 3 al. 

















@i0 cts. retall, —@— cents. Fat Hogs —9,900 at 
Market. "Price 5ig @5% cts. BD. 

REMARKS.—The trade for good Beef Cattle has 
been quick, and prices for the best grades advanced 
from one quarter to one haifa Sent BD over our last 
quotations, the best selling at 8 to 8% cents ® Bb, live 
weight. Upon the poorer grades, of which the larger 
portion of Western Cattle were composed of, prices 
were not much if any different from those of last week- 
There were a large number of Texas Cattle in Market, 
and several hundred Cattle left over from last week. 
Some of the best lots of Cattle were taken at a commis- 
sion. 








Money Letters Received to Aug. 24. 

G. W. T. Allen. L. H. Bean, J. P. Beach, W. L. 
Brown. C.J, Clark, W. C. Chapman. J. Foxworthy. 
M. E. Greely, A. 8. Goss. J. W. Giddings. S. Hibbard, 
W.H. Hyde, W. Hewes. 1. A. Paine, 8.E. Priest. D. 
Richards. F.A. Sawyer. A. V. Strout. W. Sawyer, 
T. B. Tupper. R. Woodward. 


The District Stewards of Concord District will meet 
at the ae eapeens at Lisbon, on ¥ ‘ogueatan. Sept. 
4, at one o'clock P. . KELoae. 

Tilton, Aug. 20, re. 


PROVIDENCE DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
(Kevised.) 
—e oy Thompson, 14, 15; North Grosve- 
r. . 16; East bg us eve.; Eastford 
It; wLS, is; West st Thom ; Providence, = 
bury, 20; Glendale, 28, 29; evi, 29, P. M.; Pas- 
coug, 29, eve.; Providence, St. ‘aul’s, 30, 
t rrington, 6; South Scituate, 11; Phenix, 
12, 13; Centerville, 14, P. M.; Washin a 13, eve. 
J. TaLBor. 


PROVIDENCE DiIsTRicT — THIRD QUARTER. 
— Hope Mh ny 21, 22; mapetie, 2 23: Mystic 
Bridge, 3: Westerly, 25 : Bast Gree 
— Association at Phenin, | i, mie: , 
Tesity. 18 . 20: Power Street, 20. eve.. ai, aes 
Centre, 23; East, 24; Pawtucket, First, 25, 27, 

— Providence, Chesnut t Street, Te 3: Mine 
ville, 5; East Blackstone, 7; Woonsocket, 9, Yo: Mat- 
hewson Street, 12; Broadway, 14: Warren 16, 7; Bris- 
tol, 18; Revers. 21, | A M.; St. Paul’s, 22, 24, eve.; 03 
Putnam, 30, Decembe 








Methodist Book Depositorp. 








Money Letters Received from Aug. 10 to Aug 17. 

A Abbott, A Bliss, M © Beale. C H Chase. T W 
Douglass, C W Dealty, L A Dodge, 8 8 Gross, LA 
Goodwin, I Hawes, Geo H Hastings, Hoyt. Fogg & 
Breed. W H James. N G Lippitt.0O 8S Latham. GC 
Noyes. J H Pillsbury, G Pratt. E H Ramsdell. C W 
Snow, W H Stetson. E R Thorndike, W H Turking- 
ton, H § Thrasher, JO Truman, A Tyrner. C H Vin- 
ton, J Virgin. N Webb, J E Wakefield. W E Wedge, 
JC York. * 

Money Letters Received from Aug. 17 to Aug, 24. 

D. Allison. A. D. Brown, J. B. Brown, M. C. Beale, 
4. BE. Budden, B. B. Byrne. Geo. Canham, E. K. Colby. 
B. T. Estabrook, D.H. Ela. C. P. Fianders, R. A. Fish- 
er, 8. E. Fernald. J. A. Gallup, F. E. Gale. J. F. 
Host, D.C. House, Hoyt, Fogg & Buel. C. C. Haskell, 
W. P. Hyde, G. Hoit. L. 8. Johnson. J. King. J. B. 
Lapham. ©. A. Merrill. Geo. H. Miner, I. Mesler. J, 
P. Smith, J. N. Seagrave, C. H Stevens, D W Sears, RB 





"| Sweet, C. W. Sweeney. W. Turkington, 8. T. Thomp- 





— West Thompson, 1,P.M.: East Thomp- 
con, 33 "North Grosvenor, ey Woodstock. 5: East- 
~ Ls st Woodstock, 7, 8 A.M.: Mashapaug. 8, 

+ 14. 15: Glendale. “5. P.M. : amore 
Is. eve. “Centerville 18: Wash pastes. 9: Phenix, 
South Scituate, 21, 22; Barrington, 29 


Aug. 19, 1872. M. J. TALBOT. 





_ ROCKLAND Distsict — SECOND QUARTER, 
ber —Sheepscot Bridge, 28,29; Wiscasset, 29 
"ioter= South Dresden, 5, 6, by G. wrtastons 
Palermo, 5.6; Riverside, 12, 18; Bristol Siu lis, 19, 20; 





Unity, 26, 27. 
ny ry ay 3; Whitefield, 9, es Boothbay, 
6, 47, by C. A. Plumer; Georgetown, is, ; Arrowsic, 


ty North Waldoboro’, 23, 24; Searsmont, 30, and 

yee omnes oy a 8; China, M4, 15; Rockland, 

21,22; Thomaston, 22,'P. M.. both by W. W. Marsb: 
Camden and eapert, 21, 22. 


E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 
Camden, Aug. 22, 1872. 


PORTLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
ae ind The ap Commas to form a 


meet at Windeor Gen ag yh = 7B. 
amp-mee 4 
Poss “Wi tne Paste stn the Reward? °° 
E. A. H. 








That Favorite Home Remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER, 


Has been before the public over THIRTY YEARS, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation then any 
other proprietary medicise of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as a liniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use’ it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally. It is suffi- 
cient evidence of iis virtues as a standard medicine to 
know that it is now used in allgarts of the world, and 
that its sale is constantly increasing. No curative 
agent has had such a widespread sale or given such 
universal satisfaction. 


DAVI+’s PAtN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest Materials, 
and with a care that insures the m »st perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine: and while it is a most effective 
remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe meaicine, even in 
the most unskillful hands. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and by being 
kept ready for immediate resort, will save many an 
hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and doc- 
tor’s bills. 

After over thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most lifled testi ials to its virtues. fron per- 
sons of the hizhest character and responsibility. Em- 
inent physicians commend it as a most effectual prep- 
aration for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., 
but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or,any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for al! such complaints, as well #8 for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and al! other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and 
Rheumatie difficulties. it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invaluable 
medicine. 

We would caution the public against all imitations of 
our preparation, either in name, or style of putting 
up. Aug. 8, 127 


MRS. DR. TUCK’S 
ITygienic Retreat, 
New, Commodious, Light, and Airy, 


Located at So. Weymouth, Mass., 
Is now open for the Hygienic, Botanic, and Magnetic 
treatment of all Chronic Diseases. 


Humors treated with Success. 
Specialty made of Female Diseases. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK has opened this Retreat that the sick, 
who wish to come under her care, may have thorough 
treatment ; where Nature’s own remedies wil! be used 
=s eve possible way: a home to rest both mind and 

3 botontoal remedies, food, soft water, sunlight, air, 
oa *iNature’ 3 great restorer). aud exercise, — used as 
exch case A me demand, — to purify and invigorate the 
system, Mrs, Tuck will still continue her practice, at 

28 Winter Street, Room 16, Boston, 
the first three days of each week, from 9 to 4. Will 
satisfy any who wish, with names of parties under 
treatment. Also, has constantly on hand, the Ladies 
Abdominal 5 ~yo"- r (her own invention). a a support- 
er based upon ienic principles, Elastic Bands for 
regnant ladies. russes, Shoulder Braves, her Inva- 
frac Corsets, the * Eugenie ” syringes, and a new Truss 
for umbilical ruptures, easy to wear, giving support 
to the whole abdomen. For particulars, and price of 
board and treatment, address 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, Hygienic Retreat, 


164 eow So. Wegmsem, 3 Mass. 


Are made by J. C. INGALLS, of Melrose, Mass. His 
Throat and Lung Specific cures Coughs, Bronchitis, 
etc. His Mandrake Compound cures diseases o1 the 
Liver and Kidneys, and palpitation of the heart Both 
these Botanic medicines cure Humors. 168 


A. B. C, B. A New Discovery. 
Sample Free to All! 


At the Drug Stores. 

















Adamson’‘s' al )Balsam 
Adamson’s FRIEND, Balsam 
pe ees — 
ameon’s WHY alsam 
Adamson’s Balsam 
Adamson’s Ty +e) 6 Balsam 
! 
Adameon's SUPFERING ? bac 
Aateeon witeN ‘isis 
Adamsou’s alsam 
REWARD is of- : lsam 
ponent "$50 feved for a better ewe 


Adamson’ ‘| Remedy than ADAMSON’S BOTAN- Balsam 
“3 1¢ CoUGH BALSAM, for the cure Balsam 
‘sof Colds, Coughs. Sore Throat. Balsam 
*\Croup, Bronchitis. Soreness of Balsam 
*s Lungs, Asthma, C.nsumption, aud Balsam 
‘s all diseates of a Jike nature. More Balsam 
yo nenent than 35,000 bottles sold, and not a Balsam 
Adamson’s failure yet. Balsam 
Adamson’s) The following are a few of the Balsam 
Adamsou’sRames of those who have used Balsam 
Adamson’s this Remed ogy: Mrs. Gov. Cony: Balsam 
Adamson’s Anson, P. Morrill, ex-Governor; Balsam 
Adamson’s Hon. _S- Eveleth, Mayor of Au- Balsam 
Adamson etna | Rev. Dr. Torsey, of Kent’s Balsam 
Adamson’s Hill: Rev. Dr. Ricker: Rev. D. B. Baisam 
Adamson’s pemeeg Rev. E. E. Martin: Dr. Balsam 
er; Rev. C.F. roumey; Rev. G. Balsam 
Adamson’s Sry Rev. W. A. Drew: Balsam 
13|Rev 





aimso! ood ; Col Ni a Balsam 
Adameon's\Bec’y of State; Rev. F. W. Smith: Balsam 
Adanson’s Col. Santer, “Ppeaident Balsam 


Geo. 
damson’s First N tional Bank ; - Lane, Balsam 
Adamson's Se. Senate: Warren o ‘Alden: Balsam 





of 

—— ee them, for the —_ 
a= vivene some come together 
ERT Ne ag the Saco tent, at 
‘e¢. , Ch. of Com. 


SSaed of 





nd 35,000 others, too numervus to Balsam 
‘Adamson’s mention. Balsam 
Ges. S. Goodwin & Co. “J Hanover Street, Boston, 
ass", Wholesale Agente For sale by - Druggists. 
Price Price & cts. Large bott le cheapest, 75 ¢ 
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MUSICAL PEOPLE EVERYWHERE, 


Are invited to examine our new Collection of 


THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Musical cir- 
cles, contribute Tunes, Sentences, or Anthems to its 
pages. 


H. Bi Oliver, L. H. Southard, C. P. Morrison, 
L. W. Wheeler, wR Barker, M, 8 en 

T. i. “Tanner, . Guttersen, G. Monroe, 
J. ¥. meaner F. &: © yee k Ww, ial’ 
8. F - ore 


. P. Dat 
M. J. Munger, 
The Editors are, 


L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, 
li. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 


of whe whess former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
n SO 


While asa! to supply the wants of Chorus Choirs, 
Singing Schools and Conventions, its large supply of 

uae Sentences, Moteis and Anthems, render it au ex- 
cellent. 


“5. Wesley” ~~ 


Book for Quartette Choirs. 


Price $1.50; Per Doz., $13.50. For $1.25, specimen 
copies will be mailed, for the present, post-paid, to any 
dress. 


We also commend our new Sparkting Rubies (35c.), 
for Sabbath Schools, Pi:grim’s Harp (60 cts.), for Ves- 
tries, and Hour of Singing ($1.00) for High Schoolss 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Aug. 29, tf 





USE THE 
OREIDE GCLD 


CELEBRATED 





We have sent several thousand gross 
of these unrivalled peus by mali to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, aud beiieve 
a im every instance the 

gatiemnction. For 
Tham. Teachers. 
for all persons p Be smooth, flexi- 
bie. and durabie pen. we can honestly 
commend them. Put up in ment siide 
boxes containing six pens ench. One 
bex. 25 cents: _ boxes, $1.00; one gross 


(24 boxes), $3.50. 
FREE! FRE FREE!!! 


ABLEST 
TARIFF JOURNAL 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


THE AMERICAN WORKING PEOPLE 
is one of the finest publications in the 
Contains 16 oe or 64 columns 

of reading matter. hes ed to interest, 
instruct. and adv gr 4 A ew | interests 


Al 
ee 





of workin bly ited! Mand- 


nemen 

somely isbenremeoat ke no rival! Pub- 
lished monthiy 2t $1.50 per hy Way .s 

vance. Two boxes of comme and 

mal three ——— nited foe's 

cents. One gross ba oad Ute 4 

one year. both mand c4 To in- 
troduce these +8 to 


pens 

the =. we cankee 4 this 
our name. town, county, and 

inly, enclose the moncy, and 


state p 
address 
* WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 
Pittsburyh, Pa. 
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COMBINED 


RANGE 


FURNACE. 


ew It bakes perfectly, and 
warms two or three rooms 
thoroughly. 


THE SILVER LAKE HEATER. 


A very compact, cheap, and powerful Furn 
N.B. The rene’ is clea fre from cinders. poy slate. 
LAvCCLE & ALLEN, 
59 fietieoee Street, Boston. 
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All kinds of First Class 


SEWING MACHINES 


sold on cash installments, or can be pad for in work, at 
No. 11 Temple Place, Boston. 


We are also General Agents for the Elliptic Machine. 
Machines sent to any part of the . wy States. 
Agents Wanted, N. H. WHITE, & CO., 

136 ll Temple Place. 


W EL EIN 


You want TABLE KNIVES and FORKS, 
Always ehquire for 


* MERIDEN CUTLERY (0.3". 


Stamp.— They are GOOD, 








GREAT WESTERN 





P.0.BOX1079, PITTSBURGH PA. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Deuble Shot 

Guns, $8 to $150, Single ‘une, $* to $20. Rifles, $8 to 

5, Revolvers, $6 to $25. SEND STAMP FOR PRICE- 

ty Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 
eow 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


*,* We invite the attention of teachers and education- 
ists to the following announcement of books is- 
sued by us. We will send sample copies of either or all 
of them, if desired for eramination with a view to iniro- 
duction, on receipt of the appended price. 


moxie ei * in our Country’s History, 
bk - > salient ao auning Z to — 
ne with M. SWINTON, 

oe prot Hi in the Univ. Cal., author * Con- 


Rensed Hitsto 8.,” ete, 1 vol. . Full 
illustrated. Price 8D cents. By mai for examin 
ation, on receipt of 60 cents. 

Wee Book of 


TLL 
Universit; 
History bles among Words,” etc., etc. 
14 pages. rice 26 cents, By mail on receipt of 
the price. 


for Young People. How Plants 
BEHAVE, HOW THEY MOVE, CLIMB, EMPLOY IN- 
quoee TO WOKK FOR THEM. ETC, By Prof. ASA 
Gr autbor Gray’s Botanical Series.” Beau- 
tifally "illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 


4to. 
Price 75 amas By mail on receipt of the price. 


Questions ae Written Examinations. An 
aid to Candidates for Teachers’ Certificates, and a 
Hand-Bovk for Examiners and Teachers. By JOHN 
SwETT. Cloth. 202 pages. Price $1.00. By 
mail on receipt of the price. 


Practical Course with the German. A 
new work of great excellence, and admirable ad- 
aptation. For 8 and 

. H. WoopsBuRy, author of “ My a g Ger 

man Series.” 1 vol. Cloth. Price 9 

— om examination for $1.25. 

An ementary Manual of il 
eae with the co-operation of the author, from 
Eliot ‘and Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 

By Wa. RIPLEY Browese, Assistant Professor of 





General Chem: he Massachusctts Institute 

of be ly ———- with diagrams 
ther cu pages. 

Price $1.50. By <= _ “examination with a 


view to intruduction, on receipt of $1.00. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. A Graded Class- 
BUOK OF ENGLISH DERIVATIVE WOKDS8, with 
ractical exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defin- 

ng, Synonyms, and the use of words. By WIL- 
LIAM BWINTON, Prof. of the English Language > 
the University of California, author of **A Con- 
densed History of the United states,” “ Rambles 
among Words,” etc., ete. I vol. 128 pages. Price 
40 cents. By mail for examination, 25 cents. 


Elemen Grammar of the Greek 
LANGUAGE, with Exercises and Voca ularies, By 
Sam’L H. Tayor, LL. D. on the twenty- 
itth oses of Kuhner’s Grammar. 1 vol. 
pages. 60. By wail for “examination 
on = A, of $1.25. 


A Condensed School History of the United 
STATEs, constructed for dt finitive results in Reci- 
tation, and Cr | a Kah my ical Re- 

views. ry WILLIAM SWINTy. M. Piofessor 

im the University of t California, | and au- 

ampaigns of the aomy of the Potomac,” 

ete.. “te. Itustrated with Maps, Portraits, and 
other illustrations, 1 vol. aoe 300 pages, Price, 
for examination, 75 cents. 


all — than 50,000 copies sold since its publication 
ar ago. 


Cathearts Youth’s Speaker.’ Selections in 

ROSE. PORTRY, DIALOGU Es, suited to the capac- 

fies of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition Day 

pa pee me tx of Common Schools and Academies; 

with many new and original pieces. By Gro. R. 

CATHCART, A. M. 190 pages. Cloth. ice, fur 
examination, 75 cents. 


Robinson’s Examples. Arithmetical Ex- 
AMPLES, MENTAL AND WRITTEN, (With and 
without answers.) 


oo Tables of Mon- 


cys. Weights, Measures. .. designed for review 
and test exercises. By By D. W. Finn, A.M. Cloth, 
282 pages. 75 ost, for examination. 
The 8S 


jpencerian Drawing Books. A Series 
OF AN ELEMENTARY A‘D PROGRESSIVE CHA 
acter, designed Cel for the use of Schoois, 
on anew and excellent plan, Prepared by H. Hrr- 
CHINGS, Teacher of Drawing in the Boston Eng 
lish High School, and late Prof of a oe roa 
Naval Academy. "To be completed in 6 books. No 
1, 2, and 3 now ready. Price $O cents each for ex- 
amination. 


Rambles among Words. Their Poetry, 
7? AND Wisp0M. By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
A. M. oy! bound in flexibie cloth, and 
marbled edges. A new revised edition. 302 pages. 
Price oi. 00. Single copies by mail, un receipt of 
the price 
te Full testimonials of the above are published in 
the September number of the EDUCATIONAL RE- 
PORTER, where will also be found full descriptive no- 
tices of all of our new issues, together with much gen- 
eral educational new of interest and value. THE Rs- 
PORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand 8t., New York. 
273 West Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
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Education and Employment 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted 
with signal ability aud success for —. -~two (33) years 
a y sev- 
7,000) student i Ae A its 
long experience and extensive mercantile connections 
to possess great advantages, the confidence of the com- 
munity, and has ae mo pa facilities for provid- 
ing suitable em for its graduates (male and 
f:male), many 0! on are now at the bead of exten- 
sive establishments, while hold r 
positions in this and other cities, 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 
CIRCULAR, containing full information, with styles of 
HANDWRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works 
on 


vaReaaes, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, 











sent oo vee: or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning Sessions, 9 to 2, every business day through- 
out the year. Evenings, 7 to 9, from Ist Octover to Ist 


EORGE N. COMER, A, M., President, 323 Wat 
ington Street, corner of West t St ., Boston. 





QUININE 
¢ Tonic and Stomachic for Dys- fim 
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CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Claverack, Columbia Co., New York. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., President. 


Assisted by seventeen Professors and Teachers. 





LOCATION. 


This Institution is situated in the village of CLAVER- 
ACK, CoLumMBIA CounNTY, N. Y., three miles by rail- 
way from the City of Hudson, four miles from Colum. 
bia Spring, and commands a fine view of the hills o¢ 
Berkshire, and the Catskill Mountains and Mountain 
House, There is no fiver inland scenery than that 
surrounding it.. The scenery of the Catskills especial- 
ly is here seen from the finest point of view. The vil- 
lage has peculiar advantages for an institution of 
learning; ite climate has always been noted for health- 
fulness; it is in the midst of an old, moral and refined 
community; it is easy of ac¢ess to the great lines of 
travel; and at the same time, removed from large 
cities, with attendant vice and temptation, The great 
Hudson thoroughfare passes on one side, three miles 
distant, and a little further on the other side, the Har- 
lem Railroad and Western Railway, the Hudson and 
Boston Railroad, connecting these two, passes through 
Claverack. 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 


The site of the building is open and elevated, with- 
out bleakness, The rooms are airy, well furnished, 
each containing a stove, and well ventilated, The 
grounds contain about six acres. There is a large, 
level campus of nearly two acres, and a pond for boat- 
ing and skating. This pond is under the control of the 
Bvard of Trustees, and is for the use of the students. 


PHYSICAL HEALTH AND EXERCISE. 
A fine Gymnasium, eighty feet by fifty, has been 
erected, The ladies are instructed daily in Lewis’ 
Gymnastics; the gentlemen io Military Drill. 
We fee] assured that, as a school may justly be ex- 


pected to exceed any other community in literary | 








4 


standing, so, in just the same degree, it should excel in 


phosical health and and moral excellence. In view of 
the impressible age of students, the utter control which 
teachers may and should have of their habits and as- 
sociations, when living with them in the same family, 
success is only a duty. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
TEN DEPARTMENTS. 
ENGLISH, NORMAL, CLASSICAL, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
MUSICAL, PAINTING, MILITARY, COMMERCIAL, and 
AGRICULIURAL. 


Each Department receives the exclusive attention of 
the Professor in charge, thus ennabling him to attain, 
in himself and his Department, an excellence and 
gt not possible where schools are too smal) 
for such classification, and the system of teaching is 
promiscuous, Every hall is under the separate charge 
of a teacher who has special knowledge of the health, 
morals, and literary progress of every student room- 
ing upon it, 


APPARATUS AND LIBRARY. 


The Institute is furnished with fine sets of Chemical 
and Philosophical Apparatus, Also, a good Library of 
weil-selected matter. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

This Department is under the supervision of a supe- 
rior Teacher, who devotes herself not only in classes 
but. in the social circle, to the pronunciation and cor- 
rect understanding of the different European lan- 
guages, 

A class in conversation every day. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
This Department is under the direction of an able 
corps of Vocal and Instrumental Teachers, and affords 


unsurpassed advantages for instruction on the Piano 
Organ, and Guitar, 


OIL PAINTING AND DRAWING. 


A superior Artist, who has availed herself for eight 
years of the advantages of Cooper Institute, and of 
private instructions from the best artists, has charge 
of this Department. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
There are always at least twelve classes in classics 
affording opportunity for special and personal ipstruc- 
=o 
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tion, and for classing every student according to ad- 
vancement or capacity, Nothing will be omitted 
which the Department may need. Uur students stand 
among}tbhe very highest, in scholarship, at Yale and 
other Colleges. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


This Institution bas now a Collegiate department, 
with power to confer on young women such dexrees as 
are conferred by other Colleges for women tn the State. 
The Charter was granted to the Trustees by the Board 
of State Regents in June, 1869. 


CLAVERACK COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
AND SCHOOL OF TRADE, 


Is connected with the HUDSON RIvER INSTITUTE, and 
designed to prepare young men and women for the va- 
rious business pursuits of life, by a thorough'y prac- 
tical and scieutific course of instruction in Single and 
Double Entry Book-keeping, Science of Accounts, 
Commercial Law, Commercial Correspondence, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,Banking, Exchange, Practical Pen- 
mansbip, and the Laws of Trade and Commerce. 


FORMS. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND FORMS, 
The First Form, numbering fifteen at present, of 
twelve years and under, and the Second Form of about 
the same number, between twelve and fourteen, have a 
study room under an experienced teache:. This room 
is fitted with reference to their age and needs, and they 
study in it during the day and evening. Their dormi- 
tories are kept in order by a servant. 


THIRD FORM. 


The representative age of this Form is sixteen, al- 
though in all the Forms it somewhat depends upon the 
student’s advancement. 

The President meets the Forms once a week in Form 
Meeting, communicating useful fustructions In a prac- 
tical, familiar way, on points of morals, principles, 
politeness, the order of a public meeting, etc, 

These occasions are very popular and profitable, and 
prevent Wrong-doing and punishment. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH FORMS 


Are composed of young men, seventeen years of age, 
and upwards, 


THE SIXTH FORM 
Is composed of the Senior Class. 

Special smenties is eiven through the entire course 
to Spelling, Readi P p, C 
Poetical Recitations. 

No excellence elsewhere will atone for incorrect 
spelling, bad penmanship, or badly constructed Eng- 
lish sentences, 

The common English branches are taught by the old- 
est and most experienced of the teachers, 


LECTURES. 


During each term, Lectures are delivered upon His- 
tory, Poetry, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, 
Etiquette, etc. During one or more terms in the year, 
on Anatomy and Physiology. 


DISCIPLINE. 


An unqualified obedience to just rules is first required, 
but cheerful obedience, moreover, is taught and insist- 
ed upon. Separate weekly meetings of the different 
Forms are heid, and points of principle and instruc- 
tion are presented and discussed with the students in 
a manner familiar and pleasant. For banishing vicious 
habits, and sustaining correct principles, we count 
upon the co-operation of the older students. The guv- 
ernment of the school Is actually secured more by a 
high standard of morality, honor, and politeness, than 
by painful discipline. 


MEANS OF ACCESS. 


CLAVERACK is situated on the Hudson and Boston 
Railroad, three miles from the city of Hudson. The 
cars of the Hudson and Boston Railroad cunuect with 
the Hudson River Rallroad three times a day, and with 
the Hariem Railroad twice a day. Stuuents receive 
special attention respecting baggage. 





position, and 


Fall Term opens Monday, September 9. 





